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YE PLODDING INGRATES! 
EDITOR: 


Bravo and plaudits to letter-writers (April) Mor- 
risey [Catholic colleges give the impression that 
Catholicism ‘is simple, neat, and capable of being 
reduced to handy prepositions’ ”], and Milman [“The 
Church in America has failed to produce apostolic 
laymen”]. Anent the comment by reader Morrisey, 
would it be appreciated if I gave an example of a 
“neat” proposition widely distributed from pulpits 
and heretofore unchallenged by college grads? Here 
’tis: the Mass is meant for God to hear, not the 
parishioners. . 

Also bravo to the Editor for his answer to the 
Reader from Worcester [Is there a conspiracy to 
discredit Catholic education?] An Irish curse upon 
thee, thou anonymous critic! Thy ubiquity is appall- 
ing. 

I’m sure most readers of the C. W. are thankful 
that our Editor doesn’t require that all material be 
conformed to his own idiosyncrasies. Rejoice and 
be glad, ye plodding ingrates! 

Robert Mass 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


PLAIN TALK ABOUT THE TOWER OF BABEL 
EDITOR: 


Re: “A Humanist Looks at Science” by William 
J. Grace (Apri, 1958). 

I am not a humanist: I am human. 

To find out if I am a humanist I looked up the 
word in the dictionary. It said:—‘Humanism: (1) 
Human nature; humanity. (2) The study of the 
humanities; polite learning; esp. the learning or 
cultural impulse, imparted by those who brought 
the Greek and Roman classics into new vogue during 
the Renaissance.” This sounded like a perfect de- 
scription of the humanist looking at science, but I 
suppose he prefers “(3) A mode or attitude of 
thought er action centering upon distinctively human 
interests or ideals.” 

. . - Honestly, I dig his stuff! It took a lot of 
digging, but I do agree, and I think he is nice. 
However I think too, he is a powerful example of 
the very reason that “humanists” and scientists 
complain about being ignored. 


Who has the time to learn their language? 
Eggheads are eggheads because they don’t 
make sense to common people. Common people 
(even with college degrees, many of us!) use 
common English. When we want to be under- 
stood, we make an effort to talk plain. When 
we write an article or story to be published, 
we work hard to cut down, polish, and liven 
up everyday language for everyday human 
beings to read, enjoy and profit by. Anyone 
who calls himself a “humanist” and who does 
not bother to use language other humans un- 
derstand, deserves to be ignored. 

Mr. Grace implies that human beings are 
intellectual sloths because they do not force 
themselves into the mental discipline that is 
necessary for good scientists and for good 
“humanists.” I say that many are fed up with 
the intellectual sloth exhibited by specialists 
who, because of muddy thinking, are unable 
to resolve abstractions into terms which can 
be clearly taught and clearly understood. 
Every branch of science and every branch of 
the “humanities” is developing its own jargon. 
It is no wonder that “higher education” ap- 
pears desperately like the Tower of Babel, 
where finally each contributing family threw 
up its hands and left the work of reading 
“for the heavens” in order to go off by itself 
and “multiply upon the earth.” In our case 
also, could it be God’s will that we are becom- 
ing confused? Or are we just too lazy to talk 


he , 
plain! Doris Hoover 


Encino, California 


Ed.: Alas, ti.cse are the days of obscure 
writing! Clear writing is a virtue in any age, 
but it is an extraordinary achievement (as well 
as a practical necessity) in an age of extreme 
specialization like ours. 


WHAT’S WRONG WITH TEEN-AGERS? 
EDITOR: 


Edward Dondi was very nice to support 
your March editorial with his April letter. 
But his letter and your editorial annoyed me. 
You really think religion and moral training 
will make kids good! You probably think all 
juvenile delinquents come from public schools, 
too! That’s an oversimplification if I ever 
heard one. The Captain of the Youth Authority 
found only seven per cent of the delinquents 
had had continuous religious education, did 
he? What does that prove? The area may 
have few Catholic schools. And as for reli- 
gious and moral training programs: these can 
be so vague as to be almost useless. And don’t 
be so hard on the parents. Economic and so- 
cial conditions have a great deal to do with 
crime. A Catholic ought to know that. A great 
deal of Catholic Action in theory at least aims 
at changing economic and social conditions. 


Ill 


Catholics can’t dodge their responsibility for 
the way things are by hiding behind moral 
principles. What about the delinquents who 
get kicked out of parochial schools and end 
up in schools where they get no moral help? 
What about the kids who can’t make the grade 
scholastically, or the retarded children (the 
slightly retarded) —Catholic schools don’t have 
the facilities to take care of them (they are 
training Ph.D’s). What about housing, unions, 
corruption, economic and social conditions in 
all the big Eastern cities with lots of Catholic 
representation in government? Isn’t a small 
dose of religion in public schools kind of a 
small dose in a wrong place? Public schools 
and religion won’t mix. 

Reader 

New York, N. Y. 


Ed.: We could quibble over some fine points. 
Of course, nobody can make a child good. But 
it is difficult to conceive of conscience without 
God or right conduct without religious prin- 
ciples of some kind. I agree that anything less 
than religious instruction in a separate school 
may seem inadequate, but I think that it has 
some value. 


THE TROUBLE WITH THE DEVIL 


EDITOR: 


I enjoyed Father Phelan’s article, “And the 
Devil a Monk Was He,” and the wonderful 
illustration with it. ... 

John Roy 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
EDITOR: 


“And the Devil a Monk Was He” was an 
atrocious article. The religious life and mo- 
nasticism are little enough understood in 
America. You did the Church a disservice by 
your caricature of the monastery. You make 
the good monks look like a bunch of simpletons, 
and the crack about “Belated Vocations” was 
in very poor taste. Humor has its place, but 
the religious life is a sacred thing. One of the 
causes for the Reformation and the apostasy 
of Europe from the Faith was the unjust but 
effective use of satire and ridicule by popular 
writers. I don’t think you will ever print the 
story about the devil in the editor’s easy chair, 
you wouldn’t dare! 

Reader 
Burlington, Vt. 
EDITOR: 


We suffered through nuns leaping over walls, 
priests(?) packing guns in best sellers, nuns, 
even Monsignori (!) in cartoons. Spare us, 
O Editor! No more cartoons in THE CATHOLIC 
WORLD, please. .. . 


Reader 
Boston, Maas. 





First Lady 
of 


Catholic Drama Critics 


On June 13th the National Catholic Theater Conference will bestow the 
Dinneen Award on Euphemia Van Rensselaer Wyatt. It is given annually for 
“outstanding promotion of Catholic values in the theater.” 

Her Theater column has been an important feature of THE CATHOLIC WorLD 
since Mrs. Wyatt began reviewing for us in 1924. That first year she reported 
on Max Reinhardt’s Miracle and Shaw’s St. Joan. Her comment on What Price 
Glory? was “What price—lllusion?” and sitting through O’Neill’s Desire Under 
the Elms, her impulse was to rise up and run. Since then she has continued 
to review the latest plays, month after month, with urbanity and wit and all 
the flavor and excitement of “first night” but always with a firm insistence on 
the proprieties. As a critic of techniques, she has set her standards high and 
berated shoddy craftsmanship and mediocre art: in the realm of spiritual values 
she has shown a keen eye for the truth of verisimilitude and a sensitive aware- 
ness of divine grace at work in the soul of a character. 

There are historical overtones in Mrs. Wyatt’s family background. She was 
born at the home of her grandmother, the widow of General Henry Van Rens- 
selaer. Graduating from the New York School of Philanthropy, now the New 
York School of Social Work, she took further studies at Columbia. Her first 
play, The Prisoner of War, was presented in the Onteora Club with Maude 
Adams as stage manager. She married Christopher Billopp Wyatt (since de- 
ceased) in Venice, Italy in 1906. Her play, Monica, a comedy, was produced 
by John Golden in 1922. 

A lover of Shakespeare’s plays, Mrs. Wyatt has been president of the Shake- 
speare Club of New York City. She was awarded the doctorate of Humane 
Letters by Albertus Magnus College in 1950 and gave a lecture course on 
modern drama at the college in 1951. She has been on the advisory board of 
Albertus Magnus College and of the Carroll Club in New York City. From 
1955 to 1958 Mrs. Wyatt was president of The Catholic Big Sisters. Associated 
with the National Catholic Theater Conference since its inception in 1937, she 
served for a time as its regional director and later as vice-president. 

Mrs. Wyatt has 4 children, 13 grandchildren and 5 great grandchildren. Her 
daughter, Jane, is well-known to our readers as the motion picture actress, 
Jane Wyatt, now television star of NBC’s Father Knows Best. Monica is the 
wife of Philip Burham, a former editor of The Commonweal and presently 
associated with the Junipero Serra Book Shop in San Francisco. Her daughter 
Elizabeth, Mrs. William Russell, lives in Woodstock, Vermont; and her son 
Christopher in Geneva, Illinois. 

We congratulate Mrs. Wyatt on her well-deserved honor while THe CaTHOLIC 
Wor .p basks in her reflected glory. 
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Are All Criminals Mentally Ill? 


by JOHN B. SHEERIN, C.S.P. 


Tue wave of teen-age crime rolls unabated over the nation. Psychologists 
and civic officials search for the cause only to find the situation becomes 
every day more baffling in its complexity. 

The Law itself seems to be relaxing rather than stiffening its attitude 
to criminals of all ages. We abhor the Russian system of educating of- 
fenders through “corrective” punishment in labor camps and yet we also 
object to the other extreme—hoodlums hoodwinking juries with stories of 
how they have been victimized by society. 

It is not easy to decide whether or not John Smith was morally respon- 
sible on the night he committed his crime. This question of judging 
responsibility has plagued the Courts. On July 1, 1954 Judge Bazelon 
laid down a startling new ruling in the District of Columbia Court of 
Appeals. It was a criterion to help in judging responsibility. No other 
court has yet adopted it but I feel fearful that it is “the shape of things 
to come.” 

Richard H. Rovere in the New Yorker (April 19, 1958) reported that 
Judge Bazelon’s ruling in the Durham case was the subject of lively 
controversy in legal circles in Washington. Mr. Rovere’s conclusion is 
rather surprising: “Meanwhile, here, as in most urban centers, the crime 
rate goes up while the courts, moving steadily toward a more enlightened 
jurisprudence, show greater and greater concern for the legal rights and 
the basic humanity of defendants.” 


Fon a century the Macnaughton rule has held in American courts. In 
1843, the British Law Lords acquitted a Macnaughton for killing Robert 
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Peel’s secretary on the ground that 
the murderer was insane. They 
ruled that a man was not to be held 
responsible if unable to distinguish 
right from wrong. Obviously this 
test was inadequate. Some men 
know what is wrong but are power- 
less to refrain from doing it. 

Judge Bazelon set aside the Mac- 
naughton ruling, asserting it was 
not broad enough to take into ac- 
count psychic realities. His rule 
was: “An accused is not criminally 
responsible if his unlawful act was 
the product of a mental disease or 
mental defect.” When a defendant, 
under this rule, pleads insanity 
and is supported by psychiatric evi- 
dence, the prosecutor must then 
prove beyond a reasonable doubt 
that the defendant is sane—and 
guilty. In the District of Columbia, 
since the ruling was laid down, the 
number of criminals pleading in- 
sanity has increased and acquittals 
are not too difficult for psychia- 
trists are highly regarded in the Dis- 
trict. Almost any kind of mental 
defect will do. Even a “sociopathic 
personality” can get by—and that 
simply means a person who is gen- 
erally mean. Many think that the 
notion underlying the ruling is that 
crimes are committed only by the 
mentally ill. 


Aourrresty, the problem of dis- 
cerning guilt and assigning punish- 


ment is a monumental one. It is 
hard to draw the line and say that 
this man has been responsible but 
that man has not. Pope Pius XII, 
in his Discourse to Jurists on Dec. 
5, 1954 pointed out that in order 
to judge rightly you must take into 
account the influences, external and 
internal, which have co-operated in 
the decision, such as innate and ac- 
quired disposition, impulses and 
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obstructions, impressions from 
education, incitement from persons 
and things, the habitual and actual 
intensity of the person’s will-act 
and the so-called “criminal urge.” 

The Pope’s statement concedes 
that certain factors may diminish a 
person’s freedom but they do not 
take it away completely. It is for 
the judge or jury to decide pre- 
cisely how responsible a defendant 
was at the moment of the crime. 
But the implication of the Bazelon 
ruling in the Durham case is that 
crimes are committed only by the 
mentally ill, which is in effect to say 
that no man is free. This concept 
will prove disastrous to our free 
society which is based on the as- 
sumption that human acts are free 
acts. 


| the Law will have to 
revise its theories about crime and 
punishment. “The whole mass of 
the complex and burdensome prob- 
lems of modern criminology is des- 
tined to be revised in the light of 
modern psychology,” says Dr. Zil- 
boorg. With that we can agree but 
the revision must come about 
within the framework of the tradi- 
tional concept of the free person. 
The Law, as Pope Pius says, will 
consult with specialists in the sci- 
ences of psychology, psychiatry and 
characterology to determine the 
precise degree of responsibility; but, 
in punishing for the crime, it must 
be chiefly concerned with the con- 
version of the criminal’s_ will. 
Courts should see to it not only 
that a criminal pays a penalty but 
he should be encouraged to release 
himself from interior slavery to 
law-breaking. As a result of such a 
catharsis, says Pope Pius, “The 
culprit begins to submit himself to 
the order of justice and right, in 
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obedience to its author and guard- 
ian against whom he had rebelled.” 

It is for this reason that the Dur- 
ham case ruling is so disturbing. 
It does not lead to repentance on 
the part of the criminal. He cannot 
be asked to be sorry for his sickness. 
Secondly, we ask: how can we pro- 
tect society if the Durham case rul- 
ing becomes general? The accused 
can be sent to a mental hospital. 
Have we enough hospitals to care 
for such a large number of patients? 

We must arrive at a new formula 
of legal responsibility. The Dur- 
ham decision is aimed in the right 
direction but overshoots its mark. 


A Pagan Sermon on 
the H-Bomb 

In this era when religion is popu- 
lar, it is to be expected that agnos- 
tics will assail it. Like Arthur Win- 
ner in By Love Possessed they main- 
tain that they are the realists and 
that men of religion are escapists, 
afraid to confront current problems. 

C. Wright Mills, Columbia soci- 
ologist and author of The Power 
Elite, published “A Pagan Sermon 
to the Christian Clergy” in The Na- 
tion (March 8th). His tone was 
bitter. “According to your belief, 
my kind of man—secular, prideful, 
agnostic .. . is among the damned. 
I'm on my own; you’ve got your 
God.” Mills makes out a case 
against the clergy for echoing the 
claptrap of our political leaders. 
He claims they are not prophets 
with a passion for truth and jus- 
tice, pouring out invective upon the 
spirits of wickedness in high places 
... they are conformists. His theme 
is similar to Bertrand Russell’s 
charge that the Christian clergy 
condemn acts that do no harm and 
condone those that do great harm. 
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Mus’ chief complaint is that the 
great problem for the Christian con- 
science today should be the problem 
of war and yet he finds the clergy 
defending war and military policies. 
Ministers cover up their con- 
sciences, so he says, with peace of 
mind. He calls on them to awaken 
their people to the problem of war. 
“Should not those who still have 
access to the peoples of Christen- 
dom stand up and denounce with all 
the righteousness and pity and 
anger and charity and love and hu- 
mility their faith may place at their 
command, the political and mili- 
tarist assumptions now followed by 
the leaders of the nations of Chris- 
tendom?” 

Specifically, Mr. Mills claims that 
gentlemen of the cloth should speak 
out totally and dogmatically against 
the development of H-bombs and 
the continuance of nuclear weapon 
tests. Now it seems to me that Mills 
is lumping together two different 
things. War and the development 
of H-bombs are two entirely differ- 
ent problems. Personally, I think 
we priests could preach more often 
against war. Seldom do we hear 
sermons on the subject. Yet I also 
think that a Christian pacifist (if 
such there be) could consistently 
condemn war while approving the 
nuclear weapons’ testing. Precisely 
because he hates war, he will ap- 
prove the tests. 


Wor War III, if it breaks out, 
will be brutal and inhuman slaugh- 


ter. We can talk about the theo- 
retical possibility of a just war but 
we know the generals are not going 
to consult the moral theologians if 
Russia drops an H-bomb. Massive 
retaliation means that we will dupli- 
cate Hiroshima. Our H-bombers will 
not confine the bombings to exclu- 
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sively military targets. They will 
kill hundreds of thousands of inno- 
cent non-combatants. 

Catholic moral theologians seem 
to be slow in framing a new the- 
ology for the use of the H-bomb in 
war but that is not our problem 
just now. The question before us 
is not the use of the bomb as a 
weapon but as a deterrent to war. 
Can we use the H-bomb as a threat 
to deter Russia from starting an- 
other war? That is the question 
that faces the Catholic priest today. 
It seems to me that the argument in 
favor of nuclear testing is that our 
H-bomb program safeguards the 
peace. 


0. the other hand, discontinuance 
of the program and surrender of the 
bomb would be an invitation to war. 
The Russians respect only power. 
The most warlike move we could 
make at the present time would be 
to demobilize and throw away our 
bombs. 
Developing the H-bomb means 
constant planning, research, eter- 
nal vigilance. Mr. Mills is a terri- 
ble simplifier. We admire his moral 
indignation and crusading spirit 
but the times call for more than 
that. They demand the agony of 
concentrated thinking. Please, Mr. 
Mills, give us more than a sermon! 


Russian Trade: an 
Investment in Trouble 


Ever since the launching of Sput- 
nik, American educators have been 
sizzling under the heat of criticism. 
The critics claimed that American 
education is not producing scien- 
tists and proceeded to blame the 
educators for the fact that we were 


Soviets in 
Now world 


lagging behind the 
weapon development. 
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events seem to be taking a new 
turn. Russian economic advances 
and trade triumphs begin to loom 
up in frightening proportions and 
our own economy, meanwhile, bogs 
down in a senseless recession. Will 
the critics take the heat off the edu- 
cators and roast the American busi- 
nessmen? 


| DULLEs, director of the Cen- 
tral Intelligence Agency, addressed 
the annual convention of the U. S. 
Chamber of Commerce a few weeks 
ago. He presented a picture of the 
Soviet menace that was very dif- 
ferent from the military menace we 
have been accustomed to. He en- 
visioned Russia’s economic pene- 
tration as much more dangerous 
than her threat of military aggres- 
sion. His remarks foreshadowed 
Eisenhower’s current stress on 
“trade and aid.” 

The facts cited by Dulles are dis- 
turbing. It seems that the Soviet 
slogan of “Let us arm” has now 
become “Let us trade” and Russian 
industry has been working furiously 
to provide goods for the foreign 
market. Perhaps we ought to worry 
less about losing to the Reds in the 
missile race and more about losing 
to them in the economic race. 

Khrushchev has disavowed Stal- 
in’s policy of military threat and 
invasion. Stalin was successful in 
taking over satellite after satellite 
in the postwar years through sub- 
version and military coups, but 
Khrushchev apparently realizes that 
the West’s defenses are up and fur- 
ther aggression at this time is 
risky. Of course, as Dulles said, 
Khrushchev’s brutal suppression of 
the Hungarian revolution reminds 
us that Russia will use military tac- 
tics whenever she stands to lose any 
of her plunder. 
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Waar are the facts about Khrush- 
chev’s success on the economic 
front? Dulles states that the Rus- 
sian economy is growing twice as 
fast at that of the U. S. Since 1928 
this backward agricultural country 
has been forging ahead till it now 
has the second largest economy in 
the world. In the first quarter of 
1958, for instance, it has produced 
seventy-five per cent of the Ameri- 
can steel production total. While 
Soviet industry booms, and they tell 
the world about it, they also tell the 
underdeveloped countries all about 
the American recession. 

Foreign trade is a formidable 
weapon in Russian hands. By with- 
holding supplies, dumping com- 
modities and raising prices, the 
Reds can command a seat at the 
council table of great European na- 
tions. They can use this weapon 
more effectively than the democra- 
cies because the Soviet leaders have 
no budgetary controls and need no 
permission from a parliament in 
disbursing funds. 


‘Tn Soviets even give money and 
credit to nations that are not pro- 


Russian. They view it as an in- 
vestment in disorder. Yemen is a 
good example. Strategically located 
at the entrance to the Red Sea, it can 
control oil moving westward and 
goods moving eastward from Eu- 
rope. Having given arms to the 
tune of thirty million dollars to 
Yemen, and money close to $100,- 
000,000, Russia is in a position to 
stir up a witches’ brew in that cor- 
ner of the world. 

The Russians do aim to please 
their customers. They ply them 
with all kinds of favors. The new 
nations are not only charmed but 
impressed. For they feel that Rus- 
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sia is industrially a new nation like 
themselves and that the Russian 
industrial formula has produced 
quick results. What it took the 
U. S. one hundred and fifty years 
to do, Russia has done in a genera- 
tion. So the new nations of Asia 
and Africa swallow the bait, prefer- 
ring the get-rich-quick schemes of 
the Reds to the slow-moving pro- 
cesses of democracy. 


Tue Soviets shroud their economic 
offensive and hide it from the world 
not only because they use trade to 
stir up trouble but also because they 
don’t want their own people to 
know what is going on. The Rus- 
sian people are getting restless, 
anxious for more liberty and more 
food. They groan under the heavy 
strain of incessant labor in fac- 
tories. Their educational system is 
producing scientists but it is also 
educating men and women who are 
beginning to ask questions about 
their lack of freedom and their dis- 
mally low scale of living. 

The U. S. now seems to be step- 
ping up its own economic drive. To 
counteract Communist agitation 
and bargaining in Latin American 
countries, Vice President Nixon is 
paying a visit to eight of these 
South American neighbors of ours 
and Communist agitators have vio- 
lently retaliated. He is making 
some foreign trade overtures as well 
as good-will gestures. We can ex- 
pect American officials to make 
similar visits to the notoriously 
underdeveloped countries in Asia 
and Africa. Too late? Who knows 
. . » but we do know it’s time for 
Management and Labor here to stop 
playing tiddlywinks with wages and 
prices. It’s time for American in- 
dustry to outdistance the Russians. 
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CIVIL RIGHTS 


Are they Moral Rights, too? 


by FRANCIS P. CANAVAN, S. J. 


Cam. RIGHTS, as they have ap- 
peared in the headlines in the 
course of the past year, have meant 
in effect the rights of the Southern 
Negro, and, in particular, his right 
to vote. But in a broader sense, 
what devotees of “civil rights” usu- 
ally have in mind when they use the 
term are the basic guarantees con- 
tained in the so-called Bill of 
Rights, the first eight amendments 
to the Constitution (to which addi- 
tions have been made in _ later 
amendments). Deepest in the heart 


of the civil libertarian are the great 
substantive rights of the First 
Amendment: freedom of religion, 
of speech, of the press, and of as- 
sembly. These most sacred of con- 
stitutional rights are the core of 
our civil liberty and the ark of our 
secular covenant. They are also a 
major source of contention in our 
political life. 

The controversy over civil rights 
manifests, in its periodic outbursts, 
the perennial tension between free- 
dom and authority, between the 
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claims of the individual and the re- 
quirements of social order. It is not 
for the most part a controversy 
between extremists. We have few 
anarchists who deny all the de- 
mands of order and few totalitar- 
ians who deny all the rights of free- 
dom. Despite the accusations which 
they hur! at each other, most of the 
parties to verbal battles over civil 
rights admit that both freedom and 
social limitations on it are neces- 
sary. Nonetheless, in the heat of 
argument people take positions on 
either the liberal or the authori- 
tarian wing and tend to make either 
freedom or authority something ab- 
solute and unquestionable. In such 
a situation it is useful to philoso- 
phize a bit and reflect on what a 
balanced conception of civil rights 
might be. 


A USEFUL preliminary distinction 
may be made between civil rights 
and moral rights. There is a sense 
in which moral considerations are 
sometimes irrelevant to questions 


concerning civil rights. Freedom 
of speech, for instance, is a civil 
right guaranteed in this country by 
the Constitution within certain lim- 
its determined by the courts. With- 
in these limits all modes of speech, 
regardless of content, are con- 
sidered equal before the law and 
are guaranteed the same immunity. 
Obviously not everything that is 
said is of equal moral value; much 
of it indeed is immoral. Yet within 
the bounds set by the Constitution 
as interpreted, all utterances are 
legally regarded as equally deserv- 
ing of protection. Is it not morally 
wrong for the law to refuse to make 
moral distinctions? No, because 
legal conclusions do not always fol- 
low necessarily from moral prem- 
ises. Whatever evils may result 
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from allowing persons to say what 
they think, the American people 
have decided that those evils are less 
than the ones that would result 
from giving the government power 
to punish individuals for their 
words. For good and defensible 
reasons, rooted in American his- 
tory and the nature of our society, 
we have established the convention 
of freedom of speech. Now that the 
convention has been established, 
when a freedom of speech case 
comes before the courts, to intro- 
duce into it the question of a per- 
son’s moral right to make a particu- 
lar utterance is only confusing the 
issue, The issue is no longer moral 
but legal, and that is the plane on 
which it should be argued. 


A CERTAIN amount of the confu- 
sion between civil rights and moral 
rights arises from the doctrinaire 
quality of so much of contemporary 
liberalism. I believe that this in 
turn derives from the old theory of 
“original natural rights” which was 
developed in the seventeenth cen- 
tury. (A belief in natural rights of 
any kind is almost a Catholic mo- 
nopoly today, but if you push a 
liberal hard enough, he is likely to 
say things which make sense on no 
other terms.) The liberal revolution 
which began in the eighteenth cen- 
tury took its ideology from the 
earlier theory and was launched in 
the name of “the natural and im- 
prescriptible rights of man.” All 
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the important individual liberties 
which men had been denied under 
the old absolute monarchies were 
now claimed as natural rights, be- 
longing to everyone by the mere 
fact of being born, and untouchable 
by any human authority. 

As Americans we find this ide- 
ology congenial, for our country 
came into existence as an inde- 
pendent nation with just such a 
proclamation of “unalienable 
Rights.” But before we stand up 
and cheer for the liberty-loving 
heroes of two centuries ago, let us 
reflect that some of their notions 
of the rights belonging to them by 
nature may have been exaggerated. 
How much social legislation, for 
example, was blocked until well 
within living memory on_ the 
ground that it interfered with the 
individual’s natural right to man- 
age his own property. The eight- 
eenth-century version of natural 
rights, one may suspect, often 
served as a device for freeing selfish 
desires from social control and as a 
cloak for a radical and anti-social 
individualism. 


‘Tous exaggerated effort to put 
rights on a natural basis, and so 
to make them independent of au- 


thority, brought on the reaction 
called historicism. Historicism led 
eventually to the assertion that hu- 
man rights, and indeed all human 
morals, are simply the products of 
social evolution. Every society, in 
this view, produces out of its de- 
veloping consciousness its own 
moral code, in which there is no 
element of the transcendental and 
necessary. All morality is custom, 
or in other words, morality is cre- 
ated by the slow and largely un- 
reflecting formation of conventions. 

But if the historicist explanation 
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of morality is accepted, moral criti- 
cism becomes impossible. It is pos- 
sible, on historicist terms, to say 
what the moral code of a given 
culture is, or was, but it is not pos- 
sible to pronounce the code right or 
wrong. To make such a judgment 
one would have to have a tran- 
scendent standard of criticism, a 
standard, that is, superior to any 
society’s particular ideas of moral- 
ity and valid for all societies. This 
standard in turn would have to be 
derived from something “absolute,” 
not dependent on choice or circum- 
stance, but universally because 
necessarily valid. But it is pre- 
cisely the necessary, the natural, 
the universal and enduring which 
historicism rules out, and which 
must be brought back if human 
rights are to rest on any firmer 
foundation than the human will to 
assert them. Nevertheless, histori- 
cism performed a real service in 
insisting on the role of historical 
experience in the formation of ideas 
of right, and this service should be 
accepted by those who wish to es- 
tablish an adequate theory of rights. 

Between “the natural rights of 
man” and the historicist explana- 
tion of rights as customs, the nine- 
teenth century found itself faced 
with a dilemma. Rights were either 
absolute natural claims to individ- 
ual freedom which were hard to fit 
into the context of social life; or 
they were conventions produced by 
social evolution and valid only in- 
sofar as society willed to maintain 
them. The twentieth century in- 
herited the dilemma, but has not 
solved it. The conventionalist ex- 
planation of rights is the one most 
often accepted in this century but, 
especially since Hitler, more and 
more people feel dissatisfied with 
it, and it is increasingly appreci- 
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aled that socially-established rights, 
merely as such, are not enough. 


Com. rights as we know them are 
not natural rights, of course, but 
conventional rights established by 
positive law. But the question of 
their moral foundation cannot be 
avoided. We are always forced in 
the end to ask, not only what rights 
people have under the law, but what 
rights they ought to have, and why 
they ought to have them. We find 
ourselves searching for something 
in society which will serve as a rea- 
son for and a standard of rights. 
The standard must be natural and 
constant, not produced by our wills 
and changeable at our choice, but 
something fixed and independent of 
our wishes and desires. Rights are 
meaningless if there are no corre- 
sponding obligations. Your rights 
are worthless unless I am obliged 
to respect them, nor is my obliga- 
tion a true one unless it is rooted 
in something superior to my will. 
Civil rights are conventional and 
man-made, to be sure, but their 
meaning and their force must come 
ultimately from the natural and 
the divine. 

Now what is natural in society is 
man. Society itself is a vast and 
intricate artifact built up over cen- 
turies by men. It is a network of 
conventions, and the conventions 
of different societies, as the anthro- 
pologists are only too pleased to 
tell you, differ widely. But amid 
the amazing variety of customs, 
laws, and institutions that have 
existed, and beneath all the differ- 
ances that distinguish cultures, a 
man is a man. Human nature is 
not infinitely plastic and there is 
discernible amid the diversity of 
human types a common human na- 
ture with certain common human 
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needs. Diet, costume, and modes of 
shelter, for example, may vary 
greatly among different peoples, but 
it is undeniable that there are cer- 
tain elementary bodily needs with- 
out which life cannot be sustained. 
And, although there will be more 
disagreement about human needs 
other than the merely bodily ones, 
it is also plain that certain moral 
and intellectual needs must be sat- 
isfied if men are to live as men. 
The pattern of these basic human 
needs, physical, moral, and intel- 
lectual, is the natural groundplan 
of the artificial and conventional 
structure of human society. 


= the distinction between the 
natural and the conventional in hu- 
man life should not be taken as an 
opposition between them. On the 
contrary, human nature realizes it- 
self through conventions. To illus- 
trate: man has bodily needs, a need 
for shelter for example. Is it more 
“natural” for a man to shelter him- 
self in a cave than to build a house? 
The house is unquestionably artifi- 
cial, while the cave can be called 
in some sense natural. Yet the 
house satisfies a natural need and 
does so in a manner more conso- 
nant with the demands of human 
nature than does a hole in a cliff. 
What is true of the house is true 
of the whole range of goods which 
make up a material culture. It is 
even more true of the environment 
of the spirit which men create for 
themselves. Men establish an order 
of custom and law, which includes 
duties and rights. They do so be- 
cause without such an order life 
on truly human terms is impossible. 
But this order is made up of con- 
ventions, and human life therefore 
is always lived, except in rare and 
degrading circumstances, in a net- 
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work of conventions, because it is 
natural for human beings so to live. 
Civilized society is the product of 
art, but it answers the needs of na- 
ture as they could not be answered 
without art. And so, in Edmund 
Burke’s phrase, “Art is man’s na- 
ture.” 


Tue basic needs of human nature 
are thus the fixed points on which 
all social forms, such as legally- 
constituted rights, must be focused. 
Legal rights in themselves, however, 
are conventions designed to make 
possible the satisfaction of a wide 
range of human needs, social as 
well as individual. These rights, in 
other words, are not simply defini- 
tions of the absolute claims of the 
individual against society. What is 
absolute is human nature as created 
by God, with its structure of funda- 
mental needs. The conventions of 


society are relative to these, and 
consequently rights are instrumen- 
tal and freedom is functional. 

It follows that, although 


legal 
rights are ultimately related to 
necessary ends, since they meet 
needs which must be met in one 
way or another, yet the particular 
form in which the rights are cast is 
variable. Legal rights have a cer- 
tain flexibility about them from a 
moral point of view, because they 
are defined by a reasoning process 
which includes judgments, not only 
about necessary ends, but also 
about the whole complex of circum- 
stances in which those ends have to 
be attained. While the natural 
structure of human _ personality, 
whose basic needs constitute the 
fundamental pattern of rights, is 
essentially unchanging, the actual 
circumstances in which men live 
and must realize their human na- 
ture change constantly. 
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Mes do not live in the abstract. 
They live always in a here and now, 
in a particular society with its own 
history and traditions, its customs 
and modes of thought and action, 
its present problems and needs. 
All of these factors modify the 
shape which men’s rights take at 
any time and in any place. The 
rights which men enjoy in a par- 
ticular society are not simply de- 
ductions from abstract premises; 
neither are they mere products of 
cultural evolution. They are the 
ways which this society has devel- 
oped of satisfying such human 
needs as the protection of life, reli- 
gious worship, property, intellec- 
tual communication, and a host of 
lesser needs. That a society has de- 
veloped these particular forms of 
right is the result, not so much of 
abstract reasoning, as of historical 
experience. Men solve their prob- 
lems when the problems become 
actual and pressing, and the solu- 
tions are shaped by the forms in 
which the problems arose. The 
needs of human nature, which at 
bottom are unchanging, are met 
more or less adequately, or more or 
less perversely, by the development 
of contingent and changeable social 
forms. Among these forms are 
what we call legal rights; and 
among legal rights, in our culture 
at least, are the fundamental guar- 
antees of freedom which we call 
civil rights. 

Civil rights therefore are in 
themselves changeable, but cannot 
legitimately be modified or taken 
away for arbitrary or insufficient 
reasons. For example, justice and 
protection against unreasonable 
treatment can be considered a nat- 
ural human need. The several 
procedural rights guaranteed by the 
Constitution of the United States 
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(e.g., trial by jury and protection 
against compulsory self-incrimina- 
tion) are not necessary means to 
this end, since it would conceivably 
be possible to do justice without 
them. Yet these procedural rights 
fill a need which it would be prac- 
tically impossible to meet without 
fixed procedures of some sort. The 
means, procedural rights, are con- 
ventional and contingent, but the 
end, justice, is natural and neces- 
sary; and the means derive a cer- 
tain degree of necessity from their 
relation to the end. 


0. the other hand, since civil 
rights are the products of historical 
experience, they ought not to be 
discussed as if they were pure 
moral imperatives, nor is moral in- 
dignation the proper tone in which 
to talk sense about them. The habit 
of confusing civil with moral 
rights, it may be remarked, is quite 
as common among those who reject 
absolute moral standards as among 
those who assert them. It is among 
moral and philosophical relativists 
that we most often find a civil right, 
such as freedom of speech, trans- 
formed into an absolute claim of 
the individual against society. But 
so to regard a civil right is to 
absolutize an essentially contingent 
social form and to forget that the 
rights of men are the rights of men 
in society. The only rights we can 
enjoy are social rights which form 
part of the complex, intricate, and 
largely conventional framework of 
civil society. Such rights, although 
when soundly formulated they an- 
swer to the abiding moral claims 
of human nature, are seldom abso- 
lute and unchangeable definitions 
of those claims. 

On the other hand, were we to 
regard our basic civil rights merely 
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as changeable social forms, we 
might not enjoy them long. To 
perform their essential function of 
protecting us against arbitrary and 
unreasonable treatment, our rights 
must be given a quasi-permanence 
and set beyond the power of gov- 
ernment or even of a popular ma- 
jority to alter. It inevitably hap- 
pens that at times civil rights are 
flagrantly abused by persons who 
have no moral right to them. When 
this happens, it is natural for many 
good people to denounce the civil 
rights which protect subversives 
and racketeers, and to suggest that 
these guarantees should be modi- 
fied. But guarantees which can be 
changed or withdrawn whenever 
they are abused are no guarantees 
at all. If they are to protect any- 
one, they must protect everyone 
alike within their limits, and must 
do so uniformly and impersonally. 
In order to do that, our fundamen- 
tal civil rights must be clothed with 
a large degree of immunity from 
change. That is why, in this coun- 
try, they have been included in the 
Constitution. 


Ber even the Constitution can be 


amended, and so the American 
tradition of civil rights must in the 
long run live in the hearts of the 
people, or it will cease to live at all. 
Perhaps what we need today is a 
more widespread recognition that 
our civil rights are a tradition. The 
Bill of Rights was not dictated by 
Sovereign Reason, as the more en- 
thusiastic liberals at times appear 
to assume. Nor on the other hand, 
was it composed in 1947 in order to 
frustrate the efforts of congres- 
sional investigating committees, as 
certain ardent anti - Communists 
seem sometimes to imply. Every 
item in our list of civil rights is the 
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result of long experience in trying 
to satisfy the natural human need 
for justice and freedom from the 
arbitrary. That experience de- 
serves profound respect. What has 
been developed by experience can 
be modified by further experience, 
to be sure. History does not stand 
still, and we have always the task 
of adapting our heritage to new 
needs as they emerge. But the main 
lines of our tradition have been set, 
and surely we know by now that it 
is a sound and viable tradition. 
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The American conception of civil 
liberty is by no means the only, nor 
necessarily the best, answer to the 
need for freedom and justice. But 
it is a good answer and one worth 
preserving. The proper attitude 
toward civil rights would therefore 
seem to be a conservative liberal- 
ism, which recognizes the social 
and limited character of our liber- 
ties but nonetheless is most reluc- 
tant to modify, still more to aban- 
don, any of the hard-won freedoms 
that have come down from our past. 


The Imponderable 


by A. M. SULLIVAN 


I} ORLD-without-end 


Is never as hard to comprehend 
As world-without-beginning 
But world-that-might-have-been 


Without sinning 


Is more difficult to contemplate 


For Adam’s son 


Who only knows that Heaven was lost and won 


In the long wait 


Between the first fruit of Eden’s tree 
And the red blossoms on Calvary. 





Reinhold Niebuhr: 
Still ‘‘Number One Protestant”? 


by LOUIS F. McKERNAN, C.S.P. 


Severat years ago Time magazine 
gave Reinhold Niebuhr the title 
“number one Protestant in the 
United States.” Time asserted that 
sin was back in fashion. So it was. 
Americans were not so optimistic 
about human nature as they had 
been. Two world wars and a cold 
one had exploded the popular myths 
about the perfectibility of man and 
the inevitability of progress. The 
heyday of Marxism, socialism, and 
Dewey-ism was drawing to a close. 
The new idol of American intellec- 
tuals was to be Reinhold Niebuhr, 
the Protestant theologian whom 
Peter Viereck some time ago pre- 
dicted would become America’s 
most influential social thinker by 
1960. 

The two facts on which Niebuhr’s 
theology is based are man’s freedom 
and the universality of sin. Man’s 
freedom can be established by in- 
trospection, and the inevitability 
of man’s misuse of freedom for his 
own ends can, according to Niebuhr, 
be equally validated by experience. 
Man’s basic problem is not ignor- 
ance, nor unruly passions, but a 
problem of the will and the per- 
petual temptation to pride and self, 
from which he cannot escape. Ac- 
cording to Niebuhr, this is the pre- 
dicament described by St. Paul 
(“The good that I would I do not 


do, and the evil which I would not 
that I do”), and Niebuhr concludes 
in a quite Lutheran manner: “The 
assurance of divine mercy is the 
only solution for the problem re- 
vealed by the rigor of divine judge- 
ment.” 


Is Niebuhr’s theology, Christ’s 
heroic act, the martyr’s sacrifice, is 
a symbolic example for all human 
conduct. Every other form of ideal- 
ism settles for some less perfect, 
more prudential, standard. Christ 
alone gives an example which is not 
only relevant but, though incapable 
of perfect imitation, is nevertheless 
necessary if man is to be lifted up 
to transcend self. As Niebuhr said 
in An Interpretation of Christian 
Ethics (Harpers, 1935), “Man living 
in nature and in the body will never 
be capable of the sublimation of 
egoism and the attainment of sac- 
rificial passion, the complete disin- 
terestedness which the ethic of 
Jesus demands.” 

The only way to validate this 
kind of faith, according to Niebuhr, 
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is to bear witness to it in life. In 
his most recent book, Pious and 
Secular America (Scribners, #958), 
he takes note of the objection that 
“sacrificial love, as exemplified by 
the love of Christ, the agape of the 
New Testament, is too pure to be a 
guide for the ordering of the affairs 
of the community.” He admits that 
Germany, because of its Augustin- 
ian-Lutheran inheritance seems to 
be less able to achieve political san- 
ity and justice than the more Pela- 
gian, more self-righteous, and spir- 
itually less profound Anglo-Saxon 
nations. Therefore Niebuhr under- 
stands the example of Christ as a 
“moral dynamic” beyond which 
there is still need for rational norms 
of conduct for concrete situations. 
These rational norms, however, 
have only limited value, because the 
will is superior to the intellect. The 
only absolute and timeless norm of 
conduct is the perfect love of Christ, 
and our achievement will be pro- 
portioned to the measure of grace 
that is present, grace being “the 

accretion of power to the will.” 


Nuzsune does not reject the natu- 
ral law outright. In An Interpreta- 
tion of Christian Ethics, he wrote: 


“All decent human actions, even 
when under the tension and in- 
spiration of the love commandment, 
are, in fact, determined by rational 
principles of equity and justice, by 
law rather than by love. The diffi- 
culty of the Christian application 
of the theory of natural law lies 
elsewhere.” In The Nature and 
Destiny of Man (Scribners, 1941), 
he wrote: “It is important to recog- 
nize the validity of principles of jus- 
tice, rationally conceived, as sources 
of criticism for the historical 
achievement of justice in living 
communities.” And in Reinhold 
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Niebuhr: His Religious, Social, and 
Political Thought (Macmillan, 
1956), he wrote: “I have spent a 
good part of my life validating the 
love ethic on the one hand, and try- 
ing to prove on the other hand that 
it must and can include all the dis- 
criminate judgements and commit- 
ments which we broadly define as 
commitments in the cause of jus- 
tice.” 

However, Niebuhr rejects flatly 
the Catholic theory of natural law, 
which, he maintains in his most re- 
cent book, “frankly applied an Aris- 
totelian ethic of natural law and of 
justice to the collective problems 
of mankind and relegated the per- 
fectionist ethic of the New Testa- 
ment to the monastery or defined its 
demands as ‘counsels of perfec- 
tion.””’ Niebuhr feels that Catholi- 
cism errs because it is not content 
merely to point out the direction in 
which ethics should tend, as the 
“Christ-revelation” does, but tries 
to define ethics to the nth degree. 


Two examples will indicate the 
peculiar existential character of 
Niebuhrian ethics. In The Nature 
and Destiny of Man, Niebuhr ad- 
mitted that certain broad norms of 
conduct such as monogamy were 
rooted both in the Scriptures and in 
the universal experience of the race, 
and yet, he added, “It is not easy to 
establish a universally valid ‘law of 
reason’ which will eternally set the 
bounds for the function of sex in 
the historic development of human 
personality. .. . The freedom which 
is the unique capacity of human- 
kind, makes it difficult to set pre- 
cise standards for all time for any 
kind of relationship between the 
es 

On another occasion, in an article 
in Commonweal (May 8, 1953), he 
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wrote: . we believe it unwise to 
enforce this standard [the Scrip- 
tural prohibition of divorce| upon a 
semi-pagan or semi-secular com- 
munity by law, when as a matter of 
fact the preservation of marriage 
requires real grace and not merely 
the force of law.” Niebuhr rejects 
the natural law arguments against 
birth control and divorce because 
the natural law is a universal norm 
based on a rational analysis of hu- 
man nature. He accepts only the 
example of Christ’s sacrifice of self 
as a universal norm. 


Cunst crucified is also a symbol 
in Niebuhr’s theology of divine for- 
giveness and mercy, and His grace 
is power, healing the anxious soul 
and freeing man from preoccupa- 
tion with self and the problem of 
personal guilt. The most potent 


form of divine grace, according to 
Niebuhr, is mediated not by the 


Sacraments but by human love. 
Niebuhr is concerned not with a 
rational analysis of human nature 
but with the increase of love in the 
individual soul, and with the mercy 
of God which ultimately makes up 
for the imperfections of sinful man. 
Because Niebuhr’s theology is fo- 
cused on the will and on love and 
mercy, what rational generaliza- 
tions he makes about morals are 
quite peripheral to the vital prob- 
lem of salvation. 

According to Niebuhr, the prob- 
lem of salvation is a problem for 
the individual. It is a problem of 
the will which is solved ultimately 
by the mercy of God. However, as 
Niebuhr said in Moral Man and Im- 
moral Society (Scribners, 1932), in 
spite of sin, a relatively high form 
of moral idealism may be expected 
from individuals, but society has to 
maintain much lower ideals of jus- 
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tice by force. This appeared to 
Niebuhr to be a dilemma. The Chris- 
tian is committed to an ideal of 
love. Yet he has to participate in 
society where there must be law, 
even force, and government. And 
because Niebuhr underscores the 
sinfulness of man, and man’s per- 
petual temptation to pride, he is 
keenly aware that every concentra- 
tion of power is dangerous, and that 
every social institution creates 
manifold occasions for the display 
of pride and lust for power and in- 
justice toward men. This idea that 
society is immoral explains Nie- 
buhr’s attitude toward government, 
and his attitude toward the Church. 


A: Stanford University in 1944 
Niebuhr said that “Man’s inclination 
to injustice makes democracy neces- 
sary.” And in The Irony of Ameri- 
can History (Scribners, 1952), he 
wrote that, “. .. the political philoso- 
phy which underlies our Constitu- 
tion is characterized by a shrewd 
awareness of the potential conflicts 
of power and passion in every com- 
munity.” He feels that democracy is 
like a referee: it settles conflicts 
within the community without 
bloodshed. It establishes authority 
without becoming totalitarian. In 
Niebuhr’s most recent book he 
points out that in America there has 
been created a remarkably “open” 
society, and that a curious balance 
of power has been built into the 
very heart of the government by the 
Constitutional provision for the 
separation of the powers of govern- 
ment. In short then, because the 
American democratic system has 
prevented the seizure of power by 
any single group or _ individual 
within the community, Niebuhr 
would consider it to be a singularly 
successful social system. 
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Nesvna has said that it is dan- 
gerous to give any one or any group 
in a society the power to define the 
truth so as to be able to impose its 
definition on others without their 
consent. In his article in Common- 
weal (May 8, 1953), he stated that 
the tension over Church-State issues 
would disappear, “If it were under- 
stood that no democratic political 
authority can challenge the author- 
ity of the Church to define truth in 
its own sphere while it was also un- 
derstood that the State, that is, the 
democratic State, was at least provi- 
sionally relativist in not permitting 
any definition of the truth to in- 
fringe on the ‘rule of the major- 
ity.’” 

Nevertheless in the same article 
in Commonweal, he said: “. . . the 
conception of an ‘absolute wall of 
separation’ {between Church and 


State] is not a sine qua non of de- 


mocracy.” Previously, in his own 
publication, Christianity and Crisis 
(Aug. 8, 1949) he had written: 
*“. . . we would like to suggest that 
the school-aid question might be 
settled if non-Catholics would allow 
federal scholarship or other educa- 
tional aid, to go to scholars in any 
school, provided it is to the scholar 
and not to the school. We have al- 
ready accepted this policy in the 
G.I. Bill of Rights and there is no 
reason why it could not be extended. 
On the other hand, Catholics ought 
not to regard such a policy as 
merely one step toward the direct 
tax support of parochial schools. 
They mistake the temper of the 
country if they imagine that such 
a policy could be given legal sanc- 
tion without decades of the most 
acrimonious controversy. Further- 
more, the fear of this ultimate de- 
mand now endangers every viable 
compromise.” 
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Niebuhr is committed to a rela- 
tive norm of distributive justice as 
a democratic principle. He is inter- 
ested in the fate of parochial school 
children because he does not con- 
sider the absence of diversity, or a 
public school-monopoly over the 
educational process to be desirable 
goals. Because of his concept that 
society is immoral, and because his 
theology is thoroughly individual- 
istic, Niebuhr would oppose any 
kind of institutional monoply. This, 
of course, would explain his attitude 
toward the Church. It makes mo- 
nopolistic claims; it is a hierarchical 
institution; and its doctrines are 
not subject to democratic criticism. 


Nicsunn is not easy to analyze. 
He has protested that he is not a 
theologian, There are many appar- 
ent contradictions in his thought, 
but he takes the attitude: “Well, 
that’s the irony of it,” or “our 
knowledge is, after all, only frag- 
mentary—life is a mystery.” 

Refreshingly, he has cleared the 
atmosphere in intellectual circles, 
so that it is now possible to discuss 
free will, sin, grace, and Christ, and 
still be treated with respect. His 
thoughts on aid to children attend- 
ing parochial schools, patterned on 
the G.I. Bill of Rights, were con- 
structive and helpful. 

It seems to me that he has created 
a dilemma for himself by trying to 
reconcile the Lutheran concept of 
fallen man with an ethical system 
based on a far more optimistic esti- 
mate of human nature and reason. 
His profound distaste for Catholic 
morals (“defined to the nth de- 
gree”), and his unwillingness to 
accept the natural law arguments 
against divorce and birth control, 
invite the comment that his moral 
theory, so far as persons are con- 
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cerned, can be reduced to “not hurt- 
ing anybody” or “love will solve 
everything.” Certainly the Catholic 
acceptance of the natural law argu- 
ments against divorce and birth 
control often demands a high de- 
gree of self-sacrifice on the part of 
the people concerned—and he was 
complaining that the perfectionist 
ethic had been reduced by Catholics 
to a mere counsel and kept behind 
cloister walls! Catholicism does 
not, as he has suggested, reduce 
marriage to physiological consid- 
erations. Catholic theory is not 
nearly so purely Aristotelian as he 
suggests in his latest book. Nor is 
spirituality restricted to the mon- 
astery in the Catholic scheme. 

His theory of immoral society is 
a far cry from the philosophy of 
man on which American democracy 
is historically based. He is correct 
when he notices that in comparison 
to his own concept of man and so- 
ciety, the Enlightenment and Cath- 
olicism were not so far apart. Nie- 
buhr’s theory of immoral society 
would not have given birth to Amer- 
ican democracy; nor could it give 
rise to any adequate political 
theory. 


Urenarey any discussion of Nei- 
buhr by a Catholic will gravitate 
toward the Bible. Does Niebuhr ac- 
cept it or doesn’t he? He acknowl- 
edges that Protestantism does not 
accept the New Testament prohibi- 


tion of divorce. He seems not to 
accept the historical facts recorded 
in the Bible: the miracles, the Vir- 
gin Birth, the Resurrection of 
Christ. In Pious and Secular Amer- 
ica, he calls “that a man is god” an 
illogical proposition. “It is illogi- 
cal,” he says, “because one person 
cannot be both ‘passible’ and ‘im- 
passible,’ that is to say, both in- 
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volved in temporal change and 
transcending time.” He says: “The 
New Testament is free of ontologi- 
cal speculations.” He seems to con- 
sider the Bible not as an historical 
record, but merely as a remarkable 
volume that confirms his basic in- 
sights into human nature. Christ 
is a symbol; the Redemption is sym- 
bolic. The Bible gives him clues 
about the meaning of life not his- 
tory. 

Niebuhr does not share the cur- 
rent enthusiasm in certain Protes- 
tant quarters for metaphysics; nor 
does he seem impressed either by 
the progress of Scripture studies in 
recent years or by the witness of 
the Church visible in history. 


A RECENT article in Commentary 
(March, 1958) by Judd Teller, “A 
Critique of the New Jewish The- 
ology,” stated that, “Today nearly 
all rabbinical periodicals in English 
manifest some kind of preoccupa- 
tion with Niebuhr. . . . That a 
Christian theologian should become 
an operative influence in Jewish 
religious writing is an unprece- 
dented development.” The article, 
incidentally, castigates Jewish so- 
ciologist Will Herberg for his 
strongly anti-secularist article in 
America (Nov. 16, 1957) entitled 
“Justice for Religious Schools.” 
Teller also pointed out that Her- 
berg’s book Judaism and Modern 
Man (Farrar, Straus, 1951) was 
“avowedly Niebuhrian in temper 
and thought.” 

In Pious and Secular America 
there is a chapter on “The Relations 
of Christians and Jews in Western 
Civilization” which was originally 
a paper read before a joint meeting 
of the faculties of Union Theologi- 
cal Seminary and Jewish Theologi- 
cal Seminary, in which Niebuhr 
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discusses the religion of the Jew- 
ish prophets: “If the prophetic 
sense of justice was more existential 
than the speculations of Greek phi- 
losophers, it may also be true that 
it was more relevant to the prob- 
lems of the community than the 
Christian ideal of love . . . the Chris- 
tian ideal of love, being drawn from 
the example of Jesus’ sacrifice is 
usually interpreted in terms of such 
selflessness that it has application 
to purely individual and not to col- 
lective situations.” According to 
Niebuhr, the prophetic sense of 
justice judged the powerful more 
severely than the poor. This, of 
course, becomes an ethical necessity 
if Niebuhr’s theory of moral man in 
immoral society is true. 


Sivce this book appeared, the N. Y. 
Times (April 5, 1958) reported that 
Niebuhr has written in the quar- 
terly magazine of the Central Con- 
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ference of American Rabbis that 
Christian missionary activities 
among the Jews are wrong, “be- 
cause the two faiths despite differ- 
ences, are sufficiently alike for the 
Jew to find God more easily in 
terms of his own religious heritage 
than by subjecting himself to the 
hazards of guilt feeling involved in 
a conversion to a faith which, what- 
ever its excellences, must appear to 
him as a symbol of oppressive ma- 
jority culture.” And in the N. Y. 
Times (April 13, 1958), Niebuhr re- 
viewed Pointing the Way (Harpers, 
1958)), a new collection of essays 
by the Jewish philosopher, Martin 
Buber. 

It will be ironical if Time maga- 
zine’s choice for “number one Prot- 
estant” turns out to have more 
influence on Judaism than on Prot- 
estantism. There is nothing in the 
content or direction of his thought 
to prevent this from happening. 


Desk Calendar 


by JOSEPH TUSIANI 


WW ITH an undignified, all-human haste 

I was about to turn another page 

Of my desk calendar, half hour before 

Midnight. That silence-rending rustle made 

My hand immobile for it soon was more 

Than voice and thunder, and I grew afraid: 
“How dare you call me past if in a wink 

Your present and your future I may crumple!” 
I never felt so terrified and humble 

For that half hour was long and made me think. 








WITH DOLLARS ? 


by Genevieve Caulfield 


Tne peoples of Asia want two kinds of freedom: freedom from foreign 
domination and freedom from want. These two freedoms, the Commu- 
nists assure them they can have under their benign system. 

“Look at China,” they say triumphantly. “Is China under foreign 
domination? Where is the foreign Governor General of China? There is 
no such tyrant. Where are the foreign army officers commanding Chi- 
nese soldiers? They are nowhere in sight. Where are foreign capitalists 


exploiting the riches of the country? Only the Chinese are benefiting 
from their labors.” 
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Nothing, of course, is said about 
the chains with which China is 
irrevocably bound to Moscow. No 
mention is made of the trade agree- 
ments by which it would be impos- 
sible for China to develop her 
heavy industries unless she sup- 
plied Russian demands for what 
she needs. Nothing is told to the 
peoples of Southeast Asia about the 
network of Russian “advisers” and 
“technicians” whose business it is 
to see that everyone follows the 
Party lines. Above all, there is a 
strict silence regarding the mass 
executions of those who falsely be- 
lieved that they could practice the 
freedom they had been told would 
be theirs after “Liberation.” 

No mention is made of the 
machine-guns and tanks, always in 
the background, ready to be used in 
case of deviation. Even if such ugly 
stories as the suppression of the 
Hungarian revolt should happen to 
reach the Asian masses, their fears 
can be easily quieted by the myth 
that such revolts are the work of 
the Capitalists, the same powers 
who quelled certain Asian upris- 
ings with guns and imprisonment. 

“Of course we have to struggle 
against the forces of oppression,” 
they say, and the Asians, so re- 
cently liberated from colonialism, 
can easily follow the line. 

Believing as they do that foreign 
domination has been the cause of 
all their troubles, and being once 
convinced by the Communists that 
under their system there is no for- 
eign domination, their next desire 
is freedom from want. They are not 
too much concerned with the tyr- 
anny of their own governments 
provided that it is their own, and 
not imposed upon them by another 
country. Politics have little interest 
for the man who is fortunate if he 
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has a miserable hut in which to 
shelter himself and his family, and 
who has probably not had a square 
meal in his whole life. To him, the 
siren call of the Communists is the 
voice of hope: 

“Follow us, and you will have 
enough to eat, decent clothes to 
wear, and a home for your family. 
Follow us, and there will be schools 
for your children, factories for your 
workers, and culture ad infinitum 
for all. We can show you pictures 
of life in Russia that will make you 
understand.” 


Tue gay life of Moscow does not 
find its way into these carefully 
selected films. They do not show 
shining motor cars, the charming 
villas of the Party leaders, murders, 
and sexual exploits. The peoples 
of Southeast Asia are shown pic- 
tures of school festivals, of efficient 
factory workers producing useful 
goods, of these same workers, well- 
dressed and well-fed, laughing and 
singing, as they perform folk 
dances. They show farmers culti- 
vating rich land with the latest 
machinery, and reaping magnificent 
harvests, which they store in their 
barns, ready for a comfortable win- 
ter of leisure and rejoicing. 

“But this is not a true picture of 
Soviet life,” we exclaim. “It is not 
fair. It is misleading.” 

Of course it is misleading, but it 





From Vietnam Genevieve Caulfield sends 
a shrewd analysis of Communist propaganda 
efforts in Southeast Asia. A graduate of 
Teachers College Columbia University, Miss 
Caulfield spent many years in Japan as an 
English teacher and social worker. In Thai- 
land, she organized the first school for the 
blind, which has grown in twenty years from 
a project viewed with indifference by the 
local Buddhist population to an enterprise 
of six buildings and a special Braille print- 
ing press. 
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is the side that the propagandists 
want to show, and it is the side that 
the starving, miserable people want 
to see. Is it any wonder that these 
people are taken in, especially when 
pictures of the Chinese “Paradise” 
are added to reinforce the Russian 
Utopia? Here is no distant Euro- 
pean land, scarcely known to them 
even by name. This is China, their 
neighbor, whose people were, not so 


long ago, as miserable as they are but 


who are now enjoying the prosper- 
ity and well-being that only Com- 
munism can give. Is it not worth 
trying? What have they to lose? 

It is this ceaseless propaganda, 
this untiring, everlasting compari- 
son between the horrors of the capi- 
talist system and the glories of the 
Communist way of life that is turn- 
ing the minds of the peoples of 
Asia. People in the United States 
cannot believe what is going on. 
They cannot realize that these 
propagandists are dedicated, untir- 
ing workers, laboring day and 
night, day in and day out, satisfied, 
at first, with only the most meager 
response. Nothing discourages 
them. If they are stopped in one 
place, they will go to another. If 
they are arrested, they will work 
on their fellow prisoners. If they 
are expelled from one country, they 
will go to another. Talk is cheap 
and human beings are expendable, 
but the work of the Party must go 
on until the goal is reached. 

“But,” it will naturally be ob- 
jected, “aren’t we spending hun- 
dreds of millions on foreign aid? 
Is this producing no result?” 

We are spending millions, and it 
is producing results, but we have 
been obliged to spread our efforts 
over such an enormous area that the 
results are sometimes hard to see. 

We believe that deeds are, in the 
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long run, more convincing than 
words. They are, but, when the 
deeds cost millions, and words are 
cheap, the ground covered cannot 
be compared. The words reach peo- 
ple who have, as yet, never even 
heard of what we are doing, and, if 
they have, they are made to believe 
that this is only another form of 
“Foreign Imperialism.” “Instead of 
guns and bombers, the Americans 
are using kind deeds, gifts of dol- 
lars, to strangle you and deprive 
you of your hard-won freedom,” 
claim the Communists. 

This talking-only method cannot 
always serve as a substitute for 
good works, but, the Communists 
are making the best of it until they 
will ultimately be obliged to substi- 
tute something more substantial. 
We must never forget that while 
we are interested in the people we 
are trying to help, the Communists 
are intent only upon the spread of 
Communism and the _ ultimate 
domination of the world under the 
leadership of Soviet Russia. To this 
end, they are willing to sacrifice 
anything, including as many of the 
people they are trying to dominate 
as may seem expedient. Under 
their system, much is said about 
“the people” but little is done for, 
and no thought seems to be given 
to, the welfare of people. 


Waar, then, is to be done? Have 
all our efforts been useless? By no 
means. We have been and are still 
doing fine work throughout South 
and Southeast Asia but we must re- 


double our efforts. There must be 
no talk of decreasing foreign aid, 
but that aid should be more and 
more economic and less and less 
military, and, as soon as possible, 
straight aid should give place to 
loans and joint investments. 
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One of the most persistent mis- 
conceptions of our motives is that 
we are a militaristic power, seeking 
to dominate Asia by force. This 
misconception is shared by many 
who are by no means influenced by 
Communist propaganda. This is a 
prevailing misconception in Thai- 
land where the presence of Amer- 
ican Service officers in compara- 
tively large numbers is making a 
bad impression. It is, of course, be- 
ing used by Communist agitators, 
but others, and many others, are 
not favorably impressed by the pre- 
dominance of the military. They 
lose sight of the fact that it is only 
because they, themselves, have 
asked for that military aid that 
they are getting it. When it is 
pointed out that no military aid, 
whatsoever, is being given to 
Burma by the United States, simply 
because Burma has not asked for 
it, they begin to think differently. 
But we must always bear in mind 
that one of the surest ways of spoil- 
ing friendly relations with a coun- 
try is to station military personnel 
within its territory, except when 
there is clear evidence that we are 
helping to defend it. 

Another cause for dissatisfaction 
is that we are giving aid only to 
governments. This is particularly 
unfortunate when a government is 
unpopular. Take Thailand as an 
example. The deterioration in Thai- 
American relations during the past 
three years has been largely caused 
by the belief among the people that 
the unpopular Pibul government 
was being supported and kept in 
power by the Americans. This has 
since been disproved, but the fact 
that all American aid went to the 
government and was used only 
where the government wanted it to 
be used gave rise to unpleasant 
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suspicions and a great deal of anti- 
American sentiment. 

It is obvious that military aid 
must be a government-to-govern- 
ment arrangement, and it is equally 
obvious, in view of the present very 
real danger, that military aid while 
it should, as far as possible, be re- 
duced, must continue to be given to 
governments requiring it. It would, 
however, make a tremendous dif- 
ference in the attitude of the gen- 
eral public toward us, if some 
economic and technical assistance 
could be allocated to certain recog- 
nized and carefully investigated 
private agencies, through which the 
assistance would reach the people 
directly and not, as frequently hap- 
pens, be held up by red tape, mal- 
administration or pure inefficiency. 
This would, of course, entail much 
more careful investigation and a 
much clearer understanding of 
what is actually going on in a 
country than simply handing things 
over to a government and letting it 
go at that. But it would certainly 
pay, in the end, for the friendship 
and understanding which would re- 
sult and which would compensate 
for the extra trouble. There might, 
of course, be jealousies and some 
bad feeling among the agencies, but 
information as to standards of ad- 
ministration of funds and the agen- 
cies themselves would, in time, 
obviate this difficulty. Certainly, 
some other method must be found 
than the one now in use if we hope 
to do away with the misunderstand- 
ings which now exist. 

Beside direct aid, joint invest- 
ment must be promoted, wherever 
possible. This gives the people of 
the country a feeling that they are 
sharing in their own development 
and that they have a voice, equal, 
if not greater, than ours. 
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I, the United States and other 
countries receiving students from 
Asia, there should be a concerted 
effort to help such students to un- 
derstand what we stand for, and 
we must take care to stand for 
something worthwhile. If these stu- 
dents find family life, so important 
to every Oriental, disintegrating in 
our country, what stimulus would 
this be for them to imitate it? We 
should take these students into our 
homes and show them that, while 
the broken home is a problem, it is, 
by no means, the menace that it is 
depicted in sensational movies. 
These students are the ones who 
are to return to interpret to hun- 
dreds of their countrymen what we 
stand for. If we leave them to 
spend their vacations and other free 
time in solitary rooms or working 
hard to earn their tuition, with no 
opportunity for home or social life, 
what are they going to take back 
home, but the book knowledge they 
might obtain in their own libraries? 

Those of us who are sent abroad 
and have homes in foreign countries 
must feel responsible for the people 
of the countries with whom we 
come in contact. It is of little use 
for a technical assistant, a consult- 
ant or a professor to work hard in 
his office or classroom and think 
that his duty is finished when he 
leaves for home. His bare duty may 
be finished, but this is a time 
when he must work beyond the call 
of duty. Look at how the Commu- 
nists work! There are many Amer- 
icans in foreign countries who are 
realizing the importance of inviting 
the people around them to their 
homes. They are the ones who are 
remembered long after they return 
to the States. There are, however, 
still those who never get beyond the 
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office desk, the machine, or the 
classroom, and who, except for the 
specific job they were given to do, 
might just as well have done that 
job in the United States. 

There are American women in 
Asian countries, wives of military 
and civilian personnel, who could 
be spending their time comfortably 
at home but who instead are doing 
valiant service in hospitals, schools 
and elsewhere. They take crippled 
children to hospitals and give them 
the massage that the hospitals can- 
not provide, teach English in 
schools which otherwise could not 
afford a foreign teacher, work with 
the blind, wind bandages by the 
hour, and, in every way they can, 
contribute to the comfort and edu- 
cation of the people. More of these 
women are needed, as many as can 
be sent, for they are the ones who 
are counteracting the influence of 
subversive propaganda, more than 
all the tanks and guns that can be 
provided. 


Mone of that kind of help is 
needed, and not only help but 
friendship, the friendship that only 
one individual can give another, 
the friendship that enables one 
friend to understand and respect 
the national ideals of the other. 

I have heard far too many times 
during my sojourn in the East, 
“Americans help us, but they seem 
to despise us.” We know that we 
do not despise the peoples of the 
Orient. What makes them think 
that we do? Possibly what they 
read and hear about such people as 
Governor Faubus. One _ incident 
like Little Rock can do more to 
hurt us in these parts than a vol- 
ume of Russian propaganda; but, 
we can live it down and we must. 
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Another tremendous good force 
is the aid of the United Nations. 
The breaking down of barriers of 
nationality—Europeans and Amer- 
icans working in teams led by 
Asians helping Asians to conquer 
disease, improve their crops and 
otherwise make their countries 
healthier and better places in which 
to bring up their children, the give 
and take of working together and 
seeing undertakings grow—all this 
will do more than any other inter- 
national effort to keep Asian na- 
tions from toppling into the slavery 
of materialistic Communism. 


Wir these efforts, we must in- 
crease our propaganda. If a lie is 
big enough and told often enough, 
it will be believed. If that is true 
of a lie, how much more is it true 
of the truth, the truth which can 
be repeated times without number 
with no fear of its ever being proven 
false? Let us teach our own people 
and the people of the free world 
what International Communism 
really is. We should give up abus- 
ing the Communists and simply tell 
what Communism is. The Voice of 
America and the United States In- 
formation Service, as well as other 
free world agencies, should read the 
writings of the great Communist 
teachers, in all the languages of the 
Orient, telling what their aims ac- 
tually are, and then these American 
agencies should tell what our aims 
are. We do tell our aims, in a way, 
but not strongly enough. It needs 
constant repetition, constant em- 
phasis. Why don’t we imitate the 
Communist methods of propaganda 
though not their false claims? 
Above all, we must live our reli- 
gion. Without that, all the rest is 
of little avail. Our Lord did not tell 
His Apostles to go into all nations 
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and perform their religious duties 
as inconspicuously as possible, so 
that the people of the countries 
would not be disturbed. He told 
them to go forth and teach all na- 
tions, and they did. So did the 
great missionaries of early times, 
so are the thousands of Christian 
teachers and workers throughout 
the world doing at the present mo- 
ment, but that is not enough. This 
does not mean that we must despise 
or hold in contempt the religions 
of the Asian countries in which we 
live, but we must make them, the 
people, understand by our lives that 
the loyalties of Confucianism, the 
gentleness and mercy of Buddhism, 
and the positive devotion of Mos- 
lemism are combined and _ tran- 
scended by the all-embracing pre- 
cepts and practices of Christianity. 
It is not necessary to preach on 
street corners. Our greatest ser- 
mons can be our lives and the ex- 
ample we give to the people among 
whom we may live. Against such 
lives and such examples the propa- 
ganda of materialism and collectiv- 
ism will disintegrate like chaff, and 
the need for combating it will dis- 
appear. “Do not be overcome by 
evil, but overcome evil with good.” 


I. must be clear to everyone who 
considers the matter deeply, that 
from the very nature of Commu- 
nism, there can be no peaceful co- 


existence. If there has been any 
doubt on the matter, if there has 
been any wishful thinking that the 
ideas of Lenin and Stalin on world 
domination might have been modi- 
fied, the matter was conclusively 
settled by the Communist proclama- 
tion signed by twelve Communist 
countries and made public in No- 
vember, 1957. This restated the 
confidence of the signatories that, 
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without war, Communism will ulti- 
mately destroy Capitalism in the 
present race for supremacy. They 
still use the language of a hundred 
years ago, but by Capitalism the 
Communists actually mean that 
they are bent upon the destruction 
of man as a free individual, that, 
when they win the struggle, man 
will no longer be able to make his 
own decisions. He will no longer 
be able to live in a free society, but 
he will be the property of the State, 
doing what the State thinks is good 
for him—or rather good for the 
State, and owing allegiance to no 
other power but the State. Then, 
and only then, will the peaceful co- 
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existence of which the Russians 
speak so glibly be achieved. 

Are we going to allow this to hap- 
pen? Or are we going to be willing 
to make sacrifices and more sacri- 
fices in order that it never will hap- 
pen? Are we going to be engulfed 
by a system like this, a system that 
does not even know the meaning of 
“live and let live’? Are we going 
to give up the struggle, lulled by a 
sense of false security or are we, 
too, going to double and treble our 
efforts until the battle of truth and 
right is won, and the world, the 
whole world, is once more a fit 
place for man who was made in 
the image and likeness of God? 


Come, Holy Ghost 


by LOLA S. MORGAN 


F 1RE-WINGED You were 

and the wind of Your coming shook 
their minds with Your terrible wisdom, 
their hearts with Your beautiful love. 


Now with Your multiple voices 

speak through the darkness, 

shake us with wonder and send us 
the self-shattered knowledge of Light. 


Into our empty cups 


pour Your white flame of enlightenment, 
teach us again the word and the act, 
grant us the power of persuasion. 





The PAULISTS and Choral Music 


by Daniel T. Smyth 


St ce Pope Pius X published his 
Motu Proprio in 1903, the Church in 
America has been steadily tightening 
its musical discipline. A small but 
growing number of parishes have 
replaced choirs of men and women 
with choirs of men and boys. With 
less “opera,” less “sugar” and a 
more careful attention to liturgy, 
choral assistance at High Mass has 
become devotional rather than the- 
atrical. 

In the movement for dignity and 
correctness of ecclesiastical music, 
the Paulist Fathers have provided 
leadership for almost all of the cen- 
tury since the community was 
founded by the Rev. Isaac Hecker 
and his associates. The word “Paul- 
ist,” while identified with eloquent 
preachers, energetic missionaries 
and brilliant writers, is probably 
associated in more people’s minds 
with a magnificent tradition of the 
finest in choral music. 

The reputation of the Paulist 
Choristers has been established in 
triumphal tours of Europe and 
North America, in radio and TV 
performances and in the continuing 
acclaim of generations of newspaper 
critics. The success of their work 
has inspired the organization of 
hundreds of similar choral bodies. 

There actually are two famous 
Paulist choirs. They stem from a 
common technical root and fre- 
quently are confused with each 
other because of the similarity of 
name, of repertoire and of tradition. 


One Paulist choir, directed since 
1928 by the Rev. Eugene F. O’Mal- 
ley, assists at solemn Mass in Old 
St. Mary’s church, Chicago. The 
other, led since 1943 by the Rev. 
Joseph R. Foley, sings in the Church 
of St. Paul the Apostle, in New 
York. Fathers O’Malley and Foley 
are two of five outstanding musi- 
cians who have helped substantially 
to build the Paulist musical reputa- 
tion. 

The first was the Rev. Alfred 
Young, a convert to Catholicism, 
who was ordained a priest in the 
Newark diocese in 1856, two years 
before the Paulist community, 
known formally as the Missionary 
Society of St. Paul the Apostle, was 
founded to convert America. 

In 1861, Father Young, then pas- 
tor of a parish, invited the Paulists 
to conduct a mission. He was so 
impressed with the society’s aims 
that he decided to join it, and ob- 
tained permission from his bishop. 
Soon afterward, he was appointed 
Prefect of Music by Father Hecker. 





While a student at Notre Dame, Daniel 
Smyth heard a concert by the Paulist Choir 
of Chicago and later decided to join it. 
With such a background, he cannot help but 
write knowingly and enthusiastically of the 
contribution of the Paulist choirs to liturgi- 
cal music in this country. Now a public rela- 
tions man and the father of five children, 
he still manages to do a great deal of free- 
lance writing. Prior to entering the PR 
field, he worked as a newspaper reporter. 
One of his stories is included in A Treasury 
of Great Reporting (Simon and Schuster). 
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A choir of young men and women 
had been serving St. Paul’s, then 
occupying a temporary building on 
Fifty-ninth St., New York, when 
Father Young started training a 
group of sixteen boy sopranos to 
sing the Proper of the Mass, some- 
thing which no church in New York 
ever before had attempted. 

A few years later, he introduced 
Gregorian chant, engaged some ex- 
perienced men singers and was able 
to present a complete male choir for 
solemn Mass and Vespers on the 
Second Sunday in Lent, 1871. The 
choir chanted the full Holy Week 
services that year in strict liturgical 
tradition. Two years later, the choir 
added processional and recessional 
hymns to the service. 


F arnen YounG wrote a Catholic 
Church hymnal, one of the first if 
not the first published in the United 
States. His books of Christmas and 
Easter carols, all published by the 
Paulist Press, demonstrate a gift of 
melody comparable to Stephen Fos- 
ter’s. Through the years they have 
remained favorites of the Paulist 
community, the Paulist Choristers 
and their followers. 

Father Young died in 1900, after 
having lived to see the Silver Jubilee 
of his choir. But he had been suc- 
ceeded many years before by Ed- 
mund G. Hurley, a graduate of the 
Academy of Music, London, who 
came to St. Paul’s in 1869 as assist- 
ant to Father Young. He _ took 
charge a few years later, and re- 
mained as organist and choir mas- 
ter almost continuously until his 
death in 1918. 

In 1909, at the request of Cardinal 
Farley, Mr. Hurley was made a 
Knight of St. Gregory by Pope Pius 
X for his work in the restoration of 
Gregorian chant. His work, like 
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that of his friend, Father Young, 
lives on in his music. 

A Paulist in spirit, though he 
never took Holy Orders, Mr. Hurley 
was a thoroughly trained musician. 
His hymns and motets became fav- 
orites at St. Paul’s and St. Mary’s. 
They are still in the repertoire of 
the Paulist Choristers. 

Congregational singing in St. 
Paul’s during the Hurley regime 
was of the highest order. None bet- 
ter could be heard anywhere. 

In 1904, another great Paulist 
musician, William J. Finn, then a 
student of the Paulist Fathers, 
founded the Paulist Choristers of 
Chicago. He was already an experi- 
enced conductor. As a youth, he 
had been choirmaster at the great 
Mission Church of the Redemptor- 
ists in Boston. 

After his ordination in 1906, Fa- 
ther Finn entered the concert arena 
and began the tours which were to 
spread the renown of the Paulist 
choir throughout the world. 

The first professional Chicago 
concert was presented in Orchestra 
Hall in 1907. The soprano soloist 
was a boy who is now the Rt. Rev. 
Msgr. James BD. Kearn, pastor of 
St. Matthew’s church, Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa. The concert was a success, 
and Father Finn began taking his 
choir on short trips out of Chicago. 

In 1909, the choir toured Detroit, 
Niagara Falls, Buffalo, New York, 
Baltimore and Washington, D. C. 
The following Spring they went to 
Detroit, Rochester and won first 
place in the Division of Boys’ Choirs 
at a national contest in Philadel- 
phia. In the 1910-11 Winter season 
they booked St. Louis, Cleveland, 
Erie, Springfield, Mass., and Boston. 

In 1912, they went to Europe, 
sang at solemn Mass in Notre Dame 
Cathedral, Paris, and were granted 
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the prize in the Division of Honor 
at the international contest of some 
of the world’s greatest choirs. 

At Rome, the choir sang before 
His Holiness, St. Pius X, in the 
Throne Room of the Vatican. 

The longest and most spectacular 
of the choir’s trips was a six-months 
tour of the United States and Can- 
ada in 1918 to raise money for 
stricken France. The Choristers left 
Chicago on New Year’s day and re- 
turned at the end of June, after 238 
engagements in 113 cities. 


| the tour ended, Father Finn 
was transferred to New York and 
assigned the position of choirmaster 
of St. Paul’s, made vacant by Sir 
Edmund Hurley’s death. He took 
with him twenty-one of his Chicago 
singers, including Eugene O’Malley. 
Two of them are still there. 
Father Finn had noticed the tal- 


ent of the young O’Malley during 


the six-months tour. At that time, 
O’Malley was a red-haired youth of 
sixteen, recently moved up from the 
soprano to the counter-tenor sec- 
tion, a student of the piano. 

Father Finn made O’Malley his 
assistant conductor of the Paulist 
Choristers of New York and assist- 
ant organist in St. Paul’s. He played 
at some of the services in the 
church, trained probation boys and 
some soloists. Later, he became 
choirmaster at the church of St. 
Gregory the Great, and organized 
the Gregorian Choristers of sixty 
boys and men. 

While conducting the Paulist 
choir of New York, Father Finn or- 
ganized a resident choir school, a 
project he had envisioned for years. 
It operated for five years—a bril- 
liant success artistically but a ca- 
tastrophe financially. To keep it 
going, the choir was constantly on 
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the road, singing at dinners and 
charity events as well as formal 
concerts. It was no use. The school 
closed in 1923. 

In the fall of 1923, Father Finn’s 
choir moved uptown to the Paulists’ 
Good Shepherd parish for a year 
and a half, then returned to St. 
Paul’s for good. The Choristers 
sang for many years on the NBC 
network’s Catholic Hour program, 
and appeared on the first televised 
religious program on Easter Sun- 
day, 1936. 

Father Finn’s health failed, and 
he was forced to retire from direct- 
ing the choir in 1940. One of his 
Choristers, Edward J. Slattery, suc- 
ceeded him for about three years 
until Father Foley took over. 

Father Foley, ordained in 1941, 
was stationed briefly in parishes in 
Minneapolis, Chicago, Los Angeles 
and Salt Lake City before he as- 
sumed direction of the New York 
choir. He had studied music at 
Catholic University, organ with 
Conrad Bernier and Ralph Harris, 
choral technique, repertoire and in- 
terpretation with Father O’Malley 
at Chicago Musical College, and pri- 
vately with Father Finn. 

He teaches Gregorian chant at 
Peabody Conservatory, Baltimore, 
and has made a specialty of six- 
teenth century polyphony with the 
choir. His singers have appeared 
on radio with Kostelanetz, Lily 
Pons, Kate Smith, Perry Como, Hil- 
degarde and others. TV appear- 
ances included the “Ed Sullivan 
Show” and “Strike It Rich.” 

In addition to his musical work, 
one of his achievements with the 
Choristers has been the purchase, 
renovation and development of the 
Paulist Choristers Villa in Porter Cor- 
ners, N. Y., where soprano boys con- 
tinue their vocal education through- 
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out the vacation period and enjoy 
a supervised recreation program. 


Tne Paulist choir of Chicago from 
1918 to 1928 was directed by a pro- 
fessional musician, but the tech- 
nique of Father Finn was lost until 
Father O’Malley was appointed to 
Old St. Mary’s to rebuild it. The 
Paulist community had sent him to 
Europe to study, had spared no ex- 
pense, and had provided him with 
the best possible training for his 
work. 

He studied Gregorian chant as the 
last private pupil of the aged Dom 
Mocquereau of the Abbey of Soles- 
mes, then the world’s greatest au- 
thority on Gregorian chant. He 
studied in England under Sir Rich- 
ard Terry, choirmaster of Westmin- 
ster cathedral, and Dr. Richard 


Mann, of King’s College, Cambridge. 


He worked with Joseph Bonnet, the 
late French organist, and studied 
polyphony with Msgr. Casimiri and 
others in continental Europe. He 
listened to every great boy choir in 
existence. Underlying all else he 
had the teaching of Father Finn. 

Father O’Malley’s boys sang a 
series of concerts at the Century of 
Progress exposition in 1933, enter- 
tained the annual “Night of Stars” 
crowds at benefit performances ar- 
ranged by Chicago’s mayor during 
the depression, and gave concerts 
for bond campaigns during and 
after World War II. 

Music critics have been kind to 
the Chicago choir. Glenn Dillard 
Gunn, of the Washington Times- 
Herald, wrote: “I regard it as the 
greatest organization of its kind 
that I have heard either here or 
abroad.” The late Felix Borowski, 
of the Chicago Sun-Times, said “in 
their particular field they represent 
a pinnacle of choral art.” The 
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choir’s scrapbooks are full of com- 
ments in the same vein. 

When Father O’Malley celebrated 
his Silver Jubilee in 1953, the city of 
Chicago presented him with a lauda- 
tory resolution of the City Council. 
President Eisenhower sent him a 
congratulatory note. Pope Pius XII 
honored him with the medal Pro 
Ecclesia et Pontifice. 

The growth of mass entertain- 
ment media—radio and TV—along 
with the prohibitive cost of trans- 
portation for a large group and the 
rise of many new and fine choruses 
within the last ten or fifteen years 
have reduced the travel schedules 
of the Paulist Choristers. Both 
choirs occasionally make brief out- 
of-town trips, but the lengthy tours 
of former years are no longer prac- 
tical. 

The pattern for training a male 
choir instituted by Father Finn is 
still followed by Fathers O’Malley 
and Foley, and has been copied in 
many respects by choral conductors 
who have no connection with the 
Paulist community. 

Candidates for soprano positions 
are auditioned at regular intervals 
and the best voices selected for pre- 
liminary training in a_ probation 
class. After a probationary period, 
which can last anywhere from a 
month to two years, the successful 
boy is promoted to the ensemble. 

It usually requires three years to 
develop a well-disciplined soprano 
singer. The voice usually lasts only 
five or six years before it begins to 
change, and the boy is moved into 
the counter-tenor section. A few 
years later, the voice matures fully 
and the young man winds up a tenor 
or a bass. 

Every summer, the Paulist choir 
boys relax and study in “camp.” 
The Chicago boys go to northern 
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Wisconsin, the New York boys to 
Porter Corners. They are not al- 
lowed to shout or shriek in play. A 
baseball game between rival teams 
of choir athletes is curious in the 
silence that accompanies a home 
run or a successful slide into third 
base. 
Few American parishes value 
their choirs so highly as to finance 
a summer vacation for their boy 
sopranos, if any. But every now 


and then somebody else manages to 
swing it. Not many can swing the 
exhaustive preparation and study 
represented by Fathers Foley and 
O'Malley, or the sixteen hours’ re- 
hearsal per week. 


Tue discipline of the Paulist Chor- 
ister method of vocal training has 
produced a pure, sweet tone never 
duplicated anywhere else. As Irving 
Sablosky wrote in the Chicago Daily 
News, it is “a rare and cherishable 
thing, certainly not of the flesh and 
hardly even of the earth—an angelic 
sound nothing else seems to paral- 
lel.” 

The next step toward perfection 
would be a resident choir school, of 
the type which Father Finn at- 
tempted in the °20’s—where boys 
with promising voices could absorb 
the finest vocal training along with 
their grammer school studies and 
take their finished product back to 
their home parishes for use in their 
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own choirs. The project awaits an 
“angel” of the earthly variety. 

The Paulist Choristers introduced 
in St. Mary’s, and to the public, the 
great music of the polyphonic com- 
posers of the 16th and 17th cen- 
turies —- Palestrina, Vittoria, Byrd, 
Lotti. The Paulists set the pattern 
which others have followed. 

At the other extreme, they have 
not neglected the lighter, more pop- 
ular music. The Paulist Choir of 
Chicago even sang in vaudeville. 
They ran for a week at the Palace, 
at a time when the RKO theater in- 
terests, trying to save vaudeville, 
billed concert artists such as Mary 
Garden and Schumann-Heink in a 
series of one-week stands. 

Of all the achievements for which 
the Paulist Fathers are to be con- 
gratulated during their centennial 
year, not the least is the develop- 
ment and support of these two mag- 
nificent choirs. 

Although the summer choir 
schools are financed through con- 
cert work and professional engage- 
ments, the Paulist community has 
undergone the expense and labor 
of preparing the musicians who 
direct the work. The enthusiasm 
and support of the community has 
made the choirs’ work possible. The 
continuation of the Paulist choirs 
has been a service of the Paulist 
Fathers to their country and to 
their Church. 





Anti-Communist Front 
Forges Ahead in India 


by K. K. 


A NEW challenge has been met by 
a new movement. That is how the 
Anti-Communist Front in Kerala, 
India’s only Communist-ruled state, 
came to be formed—to turn back 
the rising tide of Communism in 
this small state with its large Chris- 
tian population. A frontal attack 
and a large-scale offensive against 
Communism were the need of the 
hour. The A.C.F. became the spear- 
head of a mass movement against 
Communism when the people had 
been awakened to the ‘realities 
around them and the dangers of 
Communism. The whole movement 
was inspired by a most dynamic 
and unique personality, Father. 
Joseph Vadakkan, who combines in 
himself the best of a priest, orator 
and organizer. 

The name of Father Joseph Va- 
dakkan has become legendary in 
this part of India. He was the mas- 
termind behind the whole move- 
ment. He conceived it as a move- 
inent isolating the Communists and 
gathering together the anti-Com- 
munists under one flag. For him it 
was a dream, a vision and a mission. 
He plunged himself heart and soul 
into the work of organizing the 
movement and gave his sweat and 
blood for it. Even literally he has 
given his blood because he was him- 
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self physically assaulted the 
Communists. 

As a student he had been a Com- 
munist sympathizer. But after hav- 
ing been disillusioned by the false 
promises and the mirage of Commu- 
nism, he determined to devote his 
life to the task of sparing his coun- 
trymen the frustration he had him- 
self experienced. His heroic deter- 
mination to save his country from 
the menace of Communism took the 
shape of a mass movement which 
has been growing strong for many 
years. 


by 


| VADAKKAN, now in his 
middle thirties, combines in himself 
a rare organizational ability and 
oratorical talents. He is a most suc- 
cessful orator who often speaks for 
three hours at a stretch, all the time 
keeping his audiences at rapturous 
attention. His speeches are full of 
information and illustration, packed 
with statistics and a dash of satire 





K. K. Jacob, M.A., M.S.W., sends en- 
couraging news from India of the enthusi- 
astic and highly active anti-Communist move- 
ment in the state of Kerala. The author is 
on the staff of Loyola College, Madras, and 
also does a considerable amount of free- 
lance writing. He obtained a master’s de- 
gree in social work from Baroda University 
in northern India. 
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and delivered in a simple and im- 
pressive style. His industry, tireless 
spirit and indomitable courage en- 
abled him to tour his state, often 
addressing ten to fifteen meetings 
per day and traveling more than 
2,000 miles in two months. . His 
dedication and enthusiasm are con- 
tagious so that, under his leadership 
and inspiration, individuals and 
groups are easily moved on to 
higher objectives and greater ac- 
tivity. 

The A.C.F. took its present or- 
ganizational form in December, 
1951. It has now grown into a 
mighty organization with over 2,000 
cells set up in all parts of Kerala 
and it is spreading slowly to other 
parts of the country. But at present 
the movement is concentrated in 
Kerala which is also the stronghold 
of the Communists. Once they are 
uprooted from Kerala, there is very 
little chance of their springing up 
anywhere else in India. The A.C.F. 
is a socio-cultural movement which 
envelops all people and parties ad- 
hering to the democratic way and 
hence opposed to Communism. As 
such, in the A.C.F., we come across 
people with different political affilia- 
tions, but the common bond is their 
anti-Communist feeling. This is 
also one of the weaknesses of the 
movement. Because there is not 
complete homogeneity among the 
members, strange bedmates are 
brought together since their anti- 
Communist feelings provide the 
only common denominator. But it 
is definitely a unique movement in- 
asmuch as it is the first time in the 
history of Kerala that all the na- 
tional and democratic elements 
have met under the same banner 
and on a common platform. Mean- 
while the Communists, bewildered 
at the spread of the A.C.F., have 
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started an intensive campaign of 
vile and violent attack against Fa- 
ther Vadakkan, saying he is in the 
pay of the Americans and that 
American dollars are freely pour- 
ing in for anti-Communist activi- 
ties. Against this charge Father 
Vadakkan filed a defamation suit 
and the accused, including the edu- 
cation minister in the Kerala Com- 
munist government, have been con- 
victed and fined. 


Tue programs of the A.C.F. can 
be broadly divided into propaganda- 
centered and action-minded. The 
first emphasizes countering Com- 
munist propaganda while the sec- 
ond, more positive, initiates activi- 
ties calculated to keep people from 
Communist influences and to clean 
up the breeding places of Commu- 
nism. Communist propaganda ma- 
chinery has been ruthlessly efficient 
here as elsewhere, and the first duty 
of the A.C.F. was to effectively 
combat the vile propaganda of the 
Communists and to carry on polit- 
ical education so as to create in the 
minds of the people a genuine aver- 
sion for the ideology. 

The work of the A.C.F. is carried 
on by cells established in all parts 
of the state, consisting of active 
workers who are the spearheads of 
this crusade. These cells have car- 
ried the message of the A.C.F. to 
the intelligentsia, the middle 
classes and the working people. 
Active as beehives, they form a 
common line of defense against 
Communism. Intensive courses of 
study in the theory and practice of 
Communism have been given. 
These classes have been real eye- 
openers to thousands and have 
helped form an elite of intellectuals 
who are a bulwark against the doc- 
trinaire onslaughts of the Commu- 
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nists and are able to expose the 
myth and deceptiveness of their 
doctrines to the rank and file of the 
people. The classes, extending from 
a few days to a week, are organized 
in every nook and corner of the 
state. For the intellectuals and the 
politically-conscious section of the 
people, the mass approach of the 
public platforms will not appeal 
but in these classes it is possible to 
have intimate group discussions 
that shape convictions. Once the 
intellectuals are convinced, they 
are won for ever. 


A LECTURE team of talented ora- 
tors goes up and down the country 
addressing crowded meetings and 
exposing the Communist dema- 
gogues plaguing the countryside. 
Thousands of public meetings at- 
tended by lakhs of people have 
whipped up the dormant feelings of 
anti-Communism and have chan- 
neled them into a strong mass 
movement. These meetings served 
the need of a truthful and efficient 
propaganda campaign, properly 
planned and organized so as to re- 
veal the Communist tactics and to 
disclose the Communist philosophy. 
Mass rallies, demonstrations and 
processions have been organized to 
give momentum -to the movement. 

The A.C.F., being a socio-cultural 
organization, had to use all pos- 
sible approaches to the community’s 
mind. Literature has been increas- 
ingly used by the Communists for 
their propaganda and this could be 
remedied only by a positive and 
calculated drive to use the literary 
field for the spread of the message 
of the A.C.F. It was necessary to 
take every opportunity to encourage 
promising writers and playwrights 
who could present appealing liter- 
ary pieces with an anti-Communist 
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flavor. An Anti-Communist Liter- 
ary Front was formed with the 
objective of publishing such litera- 
ture. 


Fins cheap and impressive Com- 
munist literature had been ex- 
tremely effective in carrying the 
message of Communism to the 
lower and middle classes. This had 
to be counteracted by the publica- 
tion of low-priced and attractive 
propaganda literature specifically 
answering the charges of the Com- 
munists and challenging their con- 
tentions. With this objective, an 
Anti-Communist Publishing Insti- 
tute has been set up for the publi- 
cation of such literature. A daily 
for the workers was a cherished 
ambition that was realized when 
the Thozhilali (Worker) which was 
started as a weekly paper was con- 
verted into a daily of the same 
name. This daily has an immense 
hold on the working classes for 
whom the temptation to Commu- 
nism is ever present. This and 
other publications of the Institute 
have helped to arrest the spread of 
Communism among the workers 
and the middle class. 


A REALLY successful offensive has 
to be more broadly based and can- 
not be sustained merely by an anti- 
Communist propaganda drive rep- 
resenting as it does only a negative 
approach to the whole problem. 
This has to be supplemented by a 
more positive approach and a dy- 
namic and constructive program of 
action, aimed at the amelioration of 
the miserable conditions under 
which people are living and work- 
ing. Political freedom has been 
won in India but economic freedom 
has yet to be won and really frus- 
trating economic misery has been 
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providing an open invitation for 
Communism. Realizing that pov- 
erty and misery provide circum- 
stances conducive to the spread of 
Communism, steps have been de- 
vised by the A.C.F. workers to bet- 
ter the lot of the people by improv- 
ing their economic circumstances. 
Small saving schemes have been 
embarked upon, co-operative soci- 
eties have been set up, and social 
service activities started. The de- 
velopment of cottage industries in 
order to relieve unemployment and 
under-employment has been em- 
phasized by the A.C.F. which also 
stands for development of agricul- 
ture and for the setting up of in- 
dustries on a decentralized pattern. 

The most remarkable achieve- 
ment of the A.C.F. was inspiring 
the organization of the right type 
of trade unions which cater to the 
needs of their members whether 
they are workers, shop employees, 


ricksha pullers, fishermen, weavers 
or peasants. The A.C.F. has cham- 


pioned the just demands of the 
workers and, through their good 


offices, several trade disputes have 
been settled and the laborers have 
been greatly benefited. Unlike the 
Communist trade unions with their 
class war approach, the labor move- 
ment sponsored by the A.C.F. is 
based on the ideal of healthy co- 
operation between employers and 
employees, emphasizing not merely 
the rights of workers but also their 
duties and insisting not only on the 
duties of management but also its 
justifiable claims especially to the 
loyalty of the workers. The A.C.F. 
has helped to maintain peace in 
several industries. Its work in the 
labor field has shown the workers 
that their interests and future are 
safe in its hands and not in the 
hands of the Communists. It has 
been successful in weaning away 
workers from the Communist fold. 

Thus the Anti-Communist Front, 
in the brief period of its existence, 
has been able to initiate a silent but 
strong counterrevolution, which as 
an undercurrent is slowly shaking 
the very foundation of Communism 
in this part of India. 











TYPEWRITER 


by Hilda Graef_ 


ry 
Pus sounds a somewhat incon- 
gruous title. Spirituality in the con- 
vent, yes, of course; at the prie- 
dieu, too, in the morning or evening, 
after getting up or before going to 
bed, if we aspire to be good practic- 
ing Catholics “in the world”—but 
at the typewriter? With the tele- 
phone ringing all the time, and the 
boss in a flurry, and the other girls 
chattering — well, it does seem 
rather an impossible idea. 

Of course, it all depends on what 
we mean by spirituality. If we mean 
vy it a special attitude far removed 
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from our everyday life, in which we 
place ourselves in order formally to 
speak to God, it is true that our 
office work is incompatible with it. 
But a very great saint, Teresa of 
Avila, the foundress of the Discal- 
ced Carmelites, once said that she 
could find God among the pots and 
pans. If among the pots and pans 
of a kitchen, why not before the 
typewriter in an office? 

In order to find Him there we 
must have the right idea of what our 
work is, or ought to be. If we re- 
gard it solely as a means to provide 
for our keep, if we see it as just 
one item in a big money-making 
concern, then there can indeed be 
no possible connection between our 
prayer and our typewriter. But is 
this really a Christian attitude to- 
ward work? Can we, as Christians, 
calmly accept that the eight hours 
in the office have nothing whatever 


lo do with our religion? 
Perhaps we ought to consider for 
a moment what we actually do be- 


lieve. When we were children, we 
were taught that we must never be 
naughty, even if no grownup could 
see us, because God, our Lady, the 
angels and saints can always see us. 
Now we realize, of course, that this 
is strictly true, because God is pres- 
ent everywhere, and our guardian 
angel is always watching over us. 
So it is a plain fact that they are 
with us also when we are sitting at 
our typewriter or taking down let- 
ters for the boss. 

This consideration alone would 
be enough to show that God and the 
whole supernatural world are con- 
nected also with our daily work and 
‘annot really be separated from it. 
For the whole world is subject to 
divine Providence, whether it is con- 
scious of this or not. The stars 
would cease to move in their pre- 
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scribed courses and the worms 
would cease to crawl if God removed 
His sustaining power from them 
even for an instant. Yes, and the 
typewriters, too, would cease to rat- 
tle and the boss would stop dictat- 
ing and vanish into nothingness, if 
God were not to keep him and all 
of us in being. This is not some 
fanciful daydream but the honest 
truth, admitted by every man who 
believes in God at all. And if we 
just remember this even for a mo- 
ment while taking the cover off our 
typewriter or getting ready to take 
down a letter, it will help us to see 
things more in proportion and to 
realize that the world is not coming 
to an end simply because the man- 
aging director happens to be in a 
bad temper this morning. 


Bor what about the work itself? 
Is it not true that it can often be a 
meaningless drudgery, that there 
really is not a grain of supernatural 
sense in writing dozens of business 
letters every day or sending out 
hundreds of notices? God sees me 
while I am doing this, yes—but 
what is there that could please Him? 
It is obvious that being on our knees 
saying our prayers or attending 
Mass, nursing the sick and other 
charitable works are pleasing to 
Him—but addressing envelopes or 
making telephone connections? 
How can there be anything spiritual 
in that? 

In former days Christians used 





Writer, scholar and translator, Hilda Graef 
offers sound suggestions on how to make that 
necessary evil, work, pay off in a spiritual 
way. Born in Germany, Miss Graef was 
graduated from Berlin University. In 1941, 
she assisted in the preparation of the Lexi- 
con of Patristic Greek at Oxford. Her latest 
book is her autobiography, From Fashions 
to the Fathers (Newman, 1957). 
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to seek guidance from the Bible in 
many difficulties; and it may be 
profitable even now to consult this 
Book of Books when we are faced 
with such problems as relating our 
work to our religion. For Holy 
Scripture has a good deal to say 
about this, from which it appears 
that it must have been a question 
that occupied men thousands of 
years ago, not only today. 

Now in the very first chapters of 
Genesis, immediately after the crea- 
tion of man, this matter of work is 
brought up. For “the Lord God took 
the man and put him in his garden 
of delight, to cultivate and tend it.” 
(Gen. 2.15). That is to say, man 
was expected to work even before 
the Fall, only then his work would 
be thoroughly pleasant and satisfy- 
ing. After his Fall, work was still 
man’s main vocation on earth, but 
it carried a curse; for God said to 
Adam: “The ground is under a 
curse. All the days of thy life thou 
shalt win food from it with toil. 
Thou shalt earn thy bread with 
the sweat of thy brow.” (Gen. 3, 
17.19). 

This will already throw some 
light on the question of work. First 
of all, work belongs to man’s nature, 
as it were. Even in paradise man 
was not supposed to lie idly in the 
sun, but to tend the garden, to look 
after its trees and keep it in good 
order. After the Fall, however, work 
took on a different aspect. It was no 
longer pleasant to work but in- 
volved labor and toil, drudgery and 
boredom. We are sometimes told 
that in former times work was far 
more “human” and satisfying than 
it is today; men worked on the land 
in close communion with nature or 
fashioned things with their hands— 
now the machine has spoilt it all 
and deprived work of its “soul.” 
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Tim however, is a somewhat ro- 
mantic conception that is far from 
corresponding to the facts. The 
medieval peasant led for the greater 
part a life of sheer drudgery, and, if 
the harvest was bad, there might 
be widespread famine and disease 
on a scale that is quite unknown in 
the West today. The craftsmen of 
former times, it is true, worked with 
their own hands, not with machines, 
and would often take a personal 
pride in their finished products im- 
possible to the modern industrial 
worker; but then their working 
hours covered the whole day, and 
long holidays, apart from _ indi- 
vidual religious “holy days,” were 
unknown. They would have been 
greatly surprised had they been told 
that their work must be sheer 
pleasure, devoid of drudgery and 
boredom, and the clerk who labori- 
ously copied a manuscript with his 
quill would no doubt have regarded 
a typewriter as an answer to prayer. 

Ever since Adam and Eve were 
driven out from paradise, work has 
involved a goodly amount of un- 
pleasantness, and, as we have seen 
from the Biblical account, it was 
meant to do so. Work itself is one 
of the fundamental conditions of 
man’s life on earth and that it 
should often cause disgust and 
weariness is a consequence of Origi- 
nal Sin. It is God’s will that it 
should be so, and this is surely the 
clue to what our own attitude to our 
work ought to be. It is the God- 
ordained means of earning our live- 
lihood, and the emphasis should be 
on God. For this implies that work, 
too, whether boring or interesting, 
whether menial or superior, whether 
at the typewriter or at the execu- 
tive’s desk, is willed by God. 

Now St. Paul once wrote to his 
converts in Thessalonica: “What 
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God asks of you is that you should 
sanctify yourselves” (I Thess. 4,3), 
and in his second letter to them, 
when they had become so excited 
believing that the end of the world 
was near that they refused to go on 
with their daily work, he specified 
how they were to sanctify them- 
selves: “We set you an example to 
be imitated ... in weariness and 
toil working with our hands night 
and day. ... The charge we gave 
you ... was that the man who re- 
fuses to work must be left to starve” 
(2 Thess, 3,7-10). Yet he also wrote 
to them: “Pray without ceasing” 
(1 Thess. 5,17). How then are these 
two apparently conflicting orders 
to be reconciled, that the Thessa- 
lonians ought to imitate him toiling 
day and night and yet should pray 
without ceasing? 


The answer is, of course, that 


prayer and work cannot really be 


separated from each other. It is a 
fact that lazy people generally do 
not pray (you will often hear them 
say that they really have no time, 
however much they would like to), 
whereas those who have plenty to 
do manage also to make time for 
prayer. The life of many saints is 
proof of this. The secret is that, if 
we regard our work not as mere 
drudgery but as a form of serving 
God who has willed that we should 
earn our daily bread by it, our 
whole life will become much more 
easily attuned to prayer, and much 
of the work we do will actually be 
a kind of prayer. 

Thus we shall understand St. 
Paul better when he tells the Thes- 
salonians that it is God’s will that 
they should become saints and at 
the same time commands them to 
imitate him by working day and 
night and yet to pray without ceas- 
ing. For if God wills our sanctifi- 
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cation, then He must give each one 
of us the possibility to become 
saints, and it is clear from St. Paul’s 
words that work is one of the prin- 
cipal means to it. The apostle him- 
self was a tent and cloak maker, a 
trade he practiced even during his 
apostolate, because he did not want 
to be a material burden to his con- 
verts. 


Fox him there was no divorce be- 
tween the “spiritual life’ and one’s 
daily occupations; as he wrote to 
the Corinthians, “In eating, in 
drinking, in all that you do, do 
everything as for God’s glory” (1 
Cor. 10,31). It is, then, the inten- 
tion that counts in our work. If we 
look only to the weekly pay check 
or are completely caught up in the 
excitements of high-powered sales- 
manship, there will, indeed, be no 
connection between our Sunday 
Mass and our weekday labors. Try 
as we may, our life will be a jumble 
of bits and pieces, work, amuse- 
ments, and a few scraps of religion 
here and there. And if our life is 
like that, our personality will not 
be very different, and we may end 
up in the psychiatrist’s consulting- 
room—just another victim of “mod- 
ern life.” 

Now, though it is true that life 
today is far less leisurely than it 
was in former times, that our nerves 
are subjected to far more noise and 
other kinds of strain, there is no 
need to succumb to it as if it were 
inevitable that we should be eaten 
up by it. If people around us are 
disintegrated and perpetually on 
the verge of a nervous breakdown, 
there is no reason why we should 
be the same. The very considera- 
tion that all this topsy-turvy world 
around us is nevertheless God’s 
world, kept in being by Him, will 
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give us a focal point to steady us, 
and this other one, that the work 
we do is primarily done for God, be- 
cause it is His will that we should 
work, will invest it with a meaning 
that will make it far more satisfy- 
ing than any material considera- 
lions could do. 

For the “spiritual life” is not a 
special department of human life. 
Human life as a whole is either spir- 
itual or it is not. We cannot have a 
“spiritual life” for a quarter of an 
hour in the morning while saying 
our prayers, and then lead a “mate- 
rial life” for the rest of the day. 
Bul it would be a good plan to in- 
clude the work of the day in our 
morning prayer. Not, indeed, that 
we should think of it in detail at 
that time; but we might just try 
to see it for a few moments from 
God’s point of view, as one of the 
means by which to work out our 
salvation. If we find our work sat- 
isfying, then this will be a cause for 
thanksgiving; if it is boring and 
fatiguing, it will be a form of pen- 
ance and suffering, our particular 
cross Which we must bear in union 
with Christ, and which can thus be- 
come a very powerful aid to sanc- 
tity. 

The work itself will only benefit 
by such an attitude to it. For if we 
see it as directly related to God, we 
shall be far less inclined to be slip- 
shod or forgetful. On the other 
hand, we shall not be over-ambi- 
tious either, working and worrying 
ourselves to death over matters 
which, in the eyes of God, are not 
so very important, after all. In- 
stead, our attitude to our work will 
produce a quiet efficiency, benefi- 
cial to ourselves as well as to others. 

For no spiritual life is lived in 
isolation. We are all members of 
the Mystical Body, the Church, and 
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our own life may have repercus- 
sions far exceeding our imagination. 
We may have very little opportunity 
to spread our faith by words, but 
there is such a thing as the silent 
witness of a life. According to the 
Gospel accounts the Mother of God 
spoke very little, yet she is the 
Queen of Apostles. 


I. would be strange, indeed, if a 
woman who regarded her daily 
work in the light of the Scriptural 
teaching we have tried to outline, 
had no influence at all on her sur- 
roundings. Firm belief in the su- 
pernatural significance of our ac- 
tions normally expresses itself in 
an attitude that impresses others, 
though they might not be able to 
describe this impression. A girl who 
thinks only of her pay, her amuse- 
ments or of how to make herself 
pleasant to the boss, is closed in by 
her own selfishness and she will 
take but the most superficial inter- 
est in the concerns of others. But a 
woman who regards her job as an 
integral part of her Christian life 
will also give her colleagues sym- 
pathy and understanding whenever 
she feels they need it, and thus 
spread an atmosphere of charity 
even in unpromising surroundings. 

For no sphere is completely closed 
to the influence of charity, not even 
an office devoted to high-powered 
salesmanship, if there is a Christian 
determined to break through the 
barriers set up by a wholly mate- 
rialistic outlook. This is why it is 
so important, not only for ourselves 
but also for others, that our work 
should form an integral part of our 
spiritual life. Unless the eight hours 
before the typewriter are deliber- 
ately seen as belonging to it, to be 
lived as much in the presence of 
God as the few minutes of our morn- 
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ing prayer, our religion will become 
somehow unreal both to ourselves 
and to others. If, on the other hand, 
we succeed in making our work part 
of our whole Christian life, our 
prayer, too, will benefit from it. 
For many of us find it very diffi- 
cult to concentrate on what we are 
saying to God even for a very short 
time; our thoughts are all over the 
place, however much we may try to 
keep them in order, It cannot very 
well be otherwise if all day long we 
are concerned with different things. 
“Where thy treasure is, there is thy 
heart also,” said our Lord. If, what 
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matters most to us is the material 
rewards of our work, then our heart 
will be in our pay check and our 
work, which should be a means for 
our sanctification, will instead be an 
obstacle to it and make actual 
prayer difficult. If, on the other 
hand, our principal concern is to 
please God through our work, which 
He has ordained as part of our hu- 
man condition here on earth, our 
prayer, too, will become easy, be- 
cause our mind is somehow in tune 
with God, whether we are before the 
altar in church or at the typewriter 
in the office. 


Beyond Aesthetics 


by M. WHITCOMB HESS 


AMONG the things 
That teach the heart 
Beauty beyond the reach 


Of art 


Two go on wings: 
Bright feathered birds 


And truth 


Invested in right words. 





How Dead 1s Latin? 


by JOSEPH G. DWYER 


Carncues of the Roman Rite 
have at their disposal an asset 
which, if used with competence and 
conviction, could within the brief 
span of a decade or two develop a 
leadership in the field of modern 
foreign languages that would be 
virtually unchallenged. Recent dis- 
cussions concerning the vernacular 
in the liturgy have tended to be- 
cloud the intrinsic usefulness of the 
Latin language. In all probability 
this has occurred unwittingly and 
without deliberate intent. 

Eminent and brilliant theologians 
as well as sincere and informed lay- 
men have not hesitated to voice 
their opinions on the need for a 
wider use of the mother tongue. 
That there are sound arguments 
for increasing the use of English 
“at least in part,” even in the Mass, 
may be readily acknowledged. How- 
ever, when these arguments ignore 
or actually deride the values of 
Latin itself, no slight disservice is 
done both to the cause of liturgical 
Latin, and to the respectable status 
of Latin as an essential linguistic 
discipline. 

The inevitable elements of con- 
troversy should not be allowed to 
obscure the independent values of 
Latin. Completely apart from the 
traditional use of Latin in the Ro- 
man Rite, the very historical acci- 
dent that makes Latin the official 
language of the Western Church 
makes its wider study and under- 


standing easier and more readily ob- 
tainable for Catholic students. One 
of the clearest statements on this 
paradoxical point was made by His 
Excellency Archbishop Amleto Gio- 
vanni Cicognani, Apostolic Delegate 
to the United States. Speaking at 
Oneida, Wisconsin, September 7, 
1957, he noted that: “Latin still is 
and will continue to be the ‘official 
language’ of the Western Church. 
. . « The Latin of the Church does 
not pretend to be the Latin of 
Cicero, Quintilian, Caesar, Virgil, 
Horace or Livy. . . . It is not the 
mission of the Church to promote 
Ciceronianism.” 

The status of Latin as the “offi- 
cial language” of the liturgy and 
the extent of its use are determined 
by the Sacred Congregation of 
Rites. But as long as Latin is and 
continues to be this “official lan- 
guage,” we have a magnificent and 
challenging opportunity to cultivate 
the study of Latin, to capitalize in 
fact on a linguistic asset that fits in 
remarkably well with the currently 
desperate language needs on the 
American scene. That we have 
scarcely begun to exploit fully the 
tremendous potentialities in this 
situation seems fairly evident. 





As one who loves and appreciates Latin, 
Joseph G. Dwyer upholds its usefulness with 
cogent reasons. He received an M.A. in classi- 
cal languages and a Ph.D. in history from 
Fordham University. Since 1950, he has been 
professor of history and chairman, Division 
of Arts, at Iona College. 
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“ee 

We war's the use of Latin?” To 
this question the commonly implied 
answer is: “No use. Latin is a dead 
language, a museum piece.” On this 
point the original ten lay contribu- 
tors to the open forum on the ver- 
nacular liturgy (THE CATHOLIC 
Worip, May, 1957) exercised re- 
markable restraint. Not a_ single 
spokesman for more English spe- 
cifically referred to Latin as a dead 
language, though some hinted 
strongly at the idea. 

How dead is Latin? Contrary to 
a prevalent notion about the demise 
of Latin, in reality it stands second 
only to Spanish in the total number 
of foreign language students en- 
rolled in the United States public 
secondary schools. In seven states 
the enrollment of students taking 
Latin is greater than the combined 
enrollment in Spanish, French and 
German. In Connecticut, a 1954 
survey shows that Latin is far ahead 


in the leading position embracing 
over forty-one per cent of the total 
foreign language enrollment. Only 
thirty-two per cent take French, 
and a lonely three per cent study 
German. 

The 1956 report of the New York 


State Department of Education 
gives a vividly clear picture of the 
unquestioned supremacy of Latin. 
Based on the 1953 Regents’ exami- 
nations, statistics show that 31,730 
pupils took Latin examinations. 
Several thousands below this fig- 
ure were those enrolled in French. 

When these figures are compared 
with the thousands of pupils 
throughout the country studying 
Latin in Catholic and other private 
secondary schools, a clear case can 
be established to show that far from 
being dead, Latin is probably the 
most popular living foreign lan- 
guage in American schools. 
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Bo vex to suggest how increased in- 
struction in Latin would produce 
leadership in the foreign language 
field, demands a brief glance at the 
over-all status of modern foreign 
languages in American schools and 
the advantages to be derived from 
Latin in the acquisition of facility 
in other tongues. 

The status of modern foreign 
languages in the United States is 
incredibly depressing. Forty-six per 
cent of the nation’s high schools of- 
fer no instruction in any foreign 
language. Slightly over thirteen 
per cent of all students in secondary 
schools in the United States study 
a modern foreign language. Indus- 
trial, government and educational 
leaders have not hesitated to pro- 
claim our linguistic illiteracy as a 
national disgrace. By a strange re- 
versal of logic, the decline in foreign 
language study since 1900 has been 
almost in direct proportion to our 
expanding interests on the inter- 
national level. 

Ironically, between World War | 
and World War II when the mete- 
orice development of radio broad- 
casting alone was making foreign 
languages a daily need for com- 
munication, interest in such study 
by Americans plunged to a nadir. 
Unrealistic antipathy to German 
culture aggravated this state of 
somnolence. A study made by the 
American Council of Learned Soci- 
eties several years ago noted that 
on the eve of a war on five conti- 
nents involving almost all tongues 
in contemporary usage, we were 
dolefully unprepared on the lan- 
guage level. The screening of 
100,000 troops after the Normandy 
landing failed to reveal twenty men 
reasonably capable of translating a 
French editorial. Even as recently 
as the past few years only about one 
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oul of every thirty among our thou- 
sands of representatives abroad 
could carry on a passable conver- 
sation in the language of the foreign 
country in which he was residing. 


Tue acknowledged benefits to be 
derived from a study of Latin as 
background for other foreign lan- 
guages are well known even though 
they may often be nonchalantly dis- 
missed. Every standard textbook on 
the study and teaching of Latin as 
well as every syllabus for Latin 
drawn up by teachers and educa- 
tion departments stresses the skills 
in language structure and vocabu- 
lary to be gained from Latin in rela- 
tion to other languages. Latin pro- 
vides a “mastery of grammatical 
knowledge necessary for all lan- 
guage study. Latin is one of the 
best introductions to the role of 


inflection in modern foreign lan- 


guages. As a popular text on the 
teaching of Latin comments: “Latin 
lives in every sentence spoken in 
much of Europe and in the Amer- 
icas.” The report of the American 
Council of Learned Societies, 
ferred to above, emphasizes 
cultural contribution of Latin to 
the whole of western civilization 
because “of the special relation to 
all the Romance languages which 
have derived from Latin and 

to the whole Indo-European family 
of languages to which English be- 
longs and from which it derives its 
essential structure.” 

Any one who has had the oppor- 
tunity to acquire even an elemen- 
tary introduction to Latin will 
readily acknowledge the assistance 
gained thereby as he undertakes 
the study of one of the Romance 
languages. Eloquent testimony to 
this effect was given by some fifteen 
newly ordained priests of the New 


re- 
the 
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York Archdiocese who spent eight 
weeks last summer in Puerto Rico 
studying Spanish. They agreed that 
their years of seminary Latin had 
been a major factor in getting them 
through the ordeal. This is a splen- 
did example of a vital aspect of 
apostolicny merging with the intel- 
lectual pursuit of Latin and a Ro- 
mance language. With the recently 
dedicated enlarged Vatican Radio 
Station broadcasting daily in twen- 
ly-eight different languages, and in 
an additional twelve on special oc- 
‘asions, further evidence of the 
linguistic - apostolicity relationship 
of Latin and other foreign 
guages would seem redundant. 


lan- 


fe we are inarticulate as a nation 
and too often sentimental and con- 
fused in our thinking, the failure 
of our whole educational process to 
give sound linguistic training is 
partially to blame. There are en- 
couraging, if sporadic, signs that 
this depressing situation is chang- 
ing for the better. In 1955 some 
271,617 public elementary school 
children were receiving foreign lan- 
guage instruction from kindergar- 
ten through grade six. Languages 
being taught range from Spanish, 
French and German to Latin, Nor- 
wegian and Modern Greek. For the 
same year, figures for Catholic ele- 
mentary schools indicate 156,700 
children studying foreign languages 
in 483 Catholic schools in 285 cities 
and towns in the United States. 
The languages in this group vary 
from French and Polish to Ukrain- 
ian, Spanish and Latin. 

Despite a casual recognition of 
youthful vitality and self-reliance, 
by depriving so many of the chance 
to learn other languages we mani- 
fest a certain lack of faith in the 
industry and capacity of young 
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people. Had the idea of foreign 
language study on the elementary 
level been begun fifty years ago, to- 
day we would be a nation enviably 
equipped to handle global com- 
munication responsibilities in a 
global world. Had the youth of that 
day begun to answer aloud with Et 
cum spiritu tuo and the other famil- 
iar Latin responses, the millions of 
American Catholics would today be 
eloquent with vocal participation at 
Mass. This minimum presupposes 
no more effort or talent than that 
capably handled by any seven or 
eight-year-old altar boy. In truth, 
Latin in the liturgy as a practical 
reality has never been tried in this 
country, allowing for a few admi- 
rable but rare exceptions. The rea- 
sons for restoring a greater use of 
Latin for oral participation of the 
laity in the liturgy are not neces- 
sarily the same reasons for a more 
general increase of competent in- 
struction in Latin in the schools. 
Happily enough, however, the two 
objectives do overlap. The intro- 
ductory oral approach is today 
recognized as sound pedagogy for 
all language instruction. 

A youngster who is accustomed 
to answering and repeating certain 
Latin phrases and prayers each 
time he takes part in the Holy 
Sacrifice of the Mass, will more 
readily excel even in a_ general 
Latin course whether he is reading 
fables from Phaedrus or Veni Crea- 
tor Spiritus, Stabat Mater, Dies Irae 
or Urbs Beata Jerusalem. It may 
come as a shock to some to know 
that the last four hymns are not 
pious readings forced into a Latin 
class by some good nun or teaching 
brother. They are actually pre- 
scribed readings for the two-year 
general Latin program outlined in 
the current Syllabus in Latin, Bu- 
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reau of Secondary Curriculum De- 
partment, The New York State 
Education Department, 1956. This 
same public school Syllabus sets up 
an ideal worthy of imitation, espe- 
cially by those Catholics who would 
seek the easy way out of a difficulty 
by abandoning Latin. The follow- 
ing quotation from the Syllabus, 
with the exception of the italics for 
emphasis, is verbatim: “All pupils 
should have the opportunity to re- 
ceive the benefits to be derived 
from Latin study... . Any pupil, 
regardless of linguistic ability, can 
profit from training in grammar 
and vocabulary and from the cul- 
tural values inherent in the study 
of Latin.” 


r 

k oR several years now the Catholic 
press has been featuring articles 
that challenge the intellectual 
standards of scholarship of Cath- 
olics on the contemporary Amer- 
ican scene. There is, we have been 
told, a wide gulf between the best 
of Catholic and the finest of secular 
scholarship. The none too subtle 
accusation has been made that ulti- 
mately there is something almost 
fundamentally incompatible _ be- 
tween sound Catholicism and sound 
scholarship. There is, fortunately, 
sufficient evidence to show that at 
the worst the charge is exaggerated. 
However, the Faith that has in- 
spired some of the greatest creative 
works of man for two thousand 
years should not even remotely be 
associated with the superficial and 
the mediocre. The Catholic educa- 
tional pattern can never afford to 
lose sight of the ideals of spiritual 
and intellectual perfection so vigor- 
ously championed by a great Chris- 
tian humanist scholar, St. Thomas 
More. He once had occasion to re- 
mind the pedants of Oxford Uni- 
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versity that a knowledge of natural 
truths often became a path to 
heavenly contemplation. 

If there is one field where the tra- 
ditions, the educational background 
and the liturgical inheritance of the 
Catholic can contribute to active 
leadership in the social and cultural 
environment of a somewhat mud- 
dled and rootless world, it is in the 
field of languages. For a Catholic in 
the Western Church, Latin should 
never be a foreign language. Pius 
XII himself has reminded us in 
Mediator Dei that: “The use of the 
Latin language .. . is a manifest and 
beautiful sign of unity ... an effec- 
tive antidote for any corruption of 
doctrinal truth.” For these deeply 
spiritual and supernatural reasons 
Latin must become more familiar. 


Tue standards of Latin instruction 
at times inay not always have been 


impeccable. Emphasis on learning 
about the language tends to thwart 
the learning of the language itself 
as a speaking and reading medium. 
The dedication and academic abil- 
ity of an ever growing body of 


Latin instructors will enable the 
youth of tomorrow to obtain more 
tangible results from this study. 
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Upon graduation from high school 
Catholic pupils, whether in public 
or private schools, should have at- 
tained a firm and living foundation 
in the Latin language and be well 
on the way to a firm command of a 
second foreign language. In the face 
of the demands of intellectual lead- 
ership today and the need for ex- 
cellence on the part of responsible 
Catholics, little less than this can 
be worthy of the talents God has 
bestowed upon them. 

A young Bishop, ordinal in hand, 
was once hurrying to his new epis- 
copal appointment at Mantua. The 
words of Pope Leo XIII concerning 
reforms in Church music were ring- 
ing in his ears. Stirred by the vigor- 
ous appeal of Pope Leo XIII to stim- 
ulate congregational singing of 
liturgical chants, the new Bishop 
spoke out loudly and clearly to his 
somewhat doubtful people: “Do not 
believe that any difficulty is insur- 
mountable . . . nothing is impossible 
to those who will and those who 
love.” This young Bishop was St. 
Pius X. He might well have been 
speaking to Catholics today. With 
the will to learn and a love of learn- 
ing, any difficulty involved in Latin 
can be readily surmounted. 
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“M onastery Farm’”’ 


After seeing the painting by Lawrence H. Lebduska 


by HARRY WILSON 


THERE is a church in the background, 

And what look like houses surround 

It with their windows wide: or black; they are 
The same as spots on the cows and dog. 


Peaceful, peaceful. Three monks in white 
Cut down the wheat; each holds a scythe 
Much as if it were a note in music. 
Music then is everywhere: the three 


Trees in allegro to the slow 

Black evergreens; the wheelbarrow 

One monk is pushing; two oxen one plows 
The field with; and five sheep. A picture 


Could do no more. Men at honest 

Work; and more; like those French priests blessed 
With love as well as holiness. They worked 

Beside their flock, as if knowing true 


Knowledge is nothing if the self 

Knows it not; simplicity left 

Out, results in confusion. These simple 
Monks working might be painting themselves. 





I Blessed the Pope! 


by FRED SMITH 


Ps a way that Job never knew but 
to whom I am indebted for the ar- 
ticulation of my present memory, 
things that I looked not for have 
been happening to me during the 
recent past. With glad surprise I 
find that, for a year at least, I have 
been emancipated from the re- 
stricted outlook of a much-used 
quote from the Psalmist who de- 
clared that “the days of our years 
are threescore years and ten; and 
if by reason of strength they be 
fourscore years, yet is their strength 
labor and sorrow.” Thus far it has 
not been so in my experience of 
passing the years of threescore and 
ten. 


Bovanne my years with the calen- 
dar it was not hard to see that the 
time had arrived when, according 
to a common notion, it was time for 
me to retire. Yet the friends I had 
and their adoption tried were telling 


me that I was good for another 
decade or so at the very least. I 
felt that way, too, in my very bones. 
Summing things up I came to a con- 
clusion of my own. It would not be 
mine now to continue working al 
“the daily task” which a poet had 
said “would furnish all one ought to 
ask.” My viewpoint was not as that 
of ancient David or the more recent 
Whittier. Ere I departed this mun- 
dane life, I would make the setting 
thereof glorious. 

In a way I had not, in my younger 
years, looked for (remembering 
Job), I would now make the setting 
of this life equal to its glorious sun- 
rise. As a lad I had tasted to the 
full the sunrise of life. And again 
another quote from a grand poet 
would go into the discard. For had 
not a friend of mine told me that 
life would bring to me increasingly 
the truth of Tennyson’s words that 
“the tender grace of a day that was 
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dead would never come back to 
me”? Yet here I was, passing the 
chronological line of seventy and 
deciding to bring back not only the 
glory of days that I thought had 
gone beyond recall but also the 
grace of them. Ah, the grace of 
them! In a lovely way of which I 
had not even dreamed—that was to 
be my experience. And now I see 
that Longfellow (whom a professor 
friend of mine has said is ndw one 
of “the has-beens”) has the perfect 
quote for me when he wrote of: 
“that beautiful season / .. . the 
Summer of All Saints! / Filled was 
the air with a dreamy and magical 
light; and the landscape / Lay as if 
new-created in all the freshness of 
childhood.” 


Tue calendar had warned me that 
it was time to retire. But I replied: 
“Rather let it be said: ‘It is time to 
refire.”’ And it was so. With a 
gleam in my eye, like to that of 
those who, in times past, sought the 
Holy Grail, I made preparation to 
head for the land of my dreams. An 
alluring “ad” had told of a tour that 
could be made through eleven coun- 
tries of Europe. I resolved to take 
it. Now, with the light of other days 
around me, I weuld, like the wealthy 
ones I read about as a lad, take “the 
Grand Tour.” And so it came to 
pass. Memory brought back to me 
the now-to-be-accomplished fact for 
me of what Leigh Hunt had written 
to Lord Byron concerning others 
who had dreamed of Italy. “.. . all 
the four great masters of our song / 
... Have turned to Italy for added 
light. / Milton for half his style, 
Chaucer for tales, Spenser for 
flowers to fill his isles and vales, , 
And Shakespeare’s self for frames 
already done, / To build his ever- 
lasting piles upon.” 
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In one way and another these great 
ones of poesy, song and drama had 
tasted “the grandeur that was 


Rome.” And now I, in my lesser 
way, would know, in person, the 
“added light” and the “glory.” And 
it has proved so. 


r 

Tue tour agents had sent me a 
typewritten statement of all that 
they would enable me to see in 
Rome. It sounded wonderful and 
it was wonderful. But they had ar- 
ranged for a free day for the party 
of which I was a member. In a way 
I had not looked for (remembering 
Job), this day was to provide the 
crowning glory and grace of the 
visit to the city which was to give 
me “added light.” I would see His 
Holiness the Pope. Yet not as I had 
first thought. Before leaving the 
States I had consulted with a Cath- 
olic friend of mine who is librarian 
in a Middle-west Catholic college. 
She had told me that she thought it 
would be possible to arrange an 
audience with the Holy Father if | 
so desired. I did so desire. She did 
what she could. 

Came the time when I had ar- 
rived in Rome. I consulted with the 
tour director. We found that the 
tour schedule and the Pope’s time 
were not synchronized. But the tour 
agent said he would make it pos- 
sible, by changing my schedule, to 
have a fleeting audience with the 
Pope. Greatly as I desired that, I 
knew that though the spirit was 





On a tour of the European continent last 
year, the Reverend Fred Smith visited the 
Pope. Born in Lancashire, England, Mr. 
Smith came to the U. S. in 1910. He studied 
at Yale Divinity School and Chicago The- 
ological Seminary. He has served churches 
since then in Mi ta, C ticut, South 
Dakota, Kansas, and is at present retired 
and living in Laguna Beach, California. 








I BLESSED 


willing it woula be more than |] 
could achieve. So I accepted the al- 
ternative of standing in Saint 
Peter’s Square where, I was in- 
formed, the Pope would appear at 
noon one day and bless the multi- 
tude assembled. 

What I missed in not being able 
to have the fleeting audience with 
the Holy Father, I know not. Suffi- 
cient is it for me to know what I 
did experience. At the assigned 
time I was waiting for His Holiness 
to appear. With the multitude my 
eyes were focused on a windowed 
door on a high balcony. It was there, 
we had been told, that the Holy 
Father would appear at high noon. 
Came the time, but no window open- 
ed. The minutes ticked on. Some 
began to say that the Holy Father 
would not be seen that day. He 
had a great potentate of state visit- 
ing him. He would have to forego 
blessing the common crowd. 


Nor so did it appear to a certain 
priest who was seated, smiling and 


expectant, of all things, in a 
model-T Ford. Suddenly, with a 
smile wreathing his face, he pressed 
the horn of his car again and again. 
That would inform the Holy Father 
that his people were waiting on him. 
For a moment I was shocked. Then, 
since no policeman came to arrest 
him for the din he was making, and 
since his laughter told me that this 
was a permitted way of asking for 
a much-sought blessing, I saw a 
great light (some of “the added 
light” I had come for), even the 
light of the truth that the great 
Pope could be reminded by a lowly 
priest that the common people were 
waiting for the blessing. 
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More wonderful, however, was 
what followed. Near to where I was 
standing was a group of about one 
hundred young girls assembled un- 
der the fluttering care of two nuns. 
Suddenly, led by the sisters, the 
children began to sing in lovely 
cadenced tones: “Bless us, Holy Fa- 
ther.” And it was so. As if in an- 
swer to the singing of the children, 
the windowed door opened, a white- 
robed figure appeared, and with 
arms moving in a special ritualistic 
way he blessed us again and again. 
Then the figure returned to the 
room from which he had come. | 
had seen the Pope. 


Bor that was not all. Suddenly it 
dawned on me that blessings were 
not only to be given by His Holiness, 
it was his to receive them also. If 
the priest in the model-T car could 
honk for the Holy Father without 
causing a miniature earthquake, 
surely it was meet and right that I 
do what my heart prompted me to 
do. In my own estimation I am a 
Catholic of sorts, but to my friends 
I am known as a Protestant min- 
ister. | was remembering my own 
estimation, and as the Pope retired, 
I breathed a blessing upon him. It 
was enough. In a way I had not 
looked for, things had been happen- 
ing to me. I had blessed the Pope. 
Many of the friends I have would 
have blasted him. But my heart 
had spoken to me the way my 
thought should go. And it was so. 
And so, with my heart filled with a 
“double measure of content” I left 
Saint Peter’s Square with added 
light together with a piece of his- 
tory of which I was both recipient 
and maker. 





Area of Suspicion 


by RUEL McDANIEL 


Nobody knows what a man’ll do in a crisis, least of all the man him- 


OP eu 


Wir REAGAN stood with his weight 
on one angular leg and leaned 
against the side of the radiotele- 
phone panel. He was a tall man 
and his muscles gave the impression 
that they had been kind of tossed 
onto his frame as an afterthought. 
He bent his bushy head forward. 
His mouth hung half open as he 
strained to catch the static-blurred 
words coming through the instru- 
ment. 

“Get the lead out!” Jake Moose 
bellowed over his left shoulder. 
“Let’s lower away the rig. We're 
out here to shrimp not listen to the 
babel of a rabbit-scared weather 
boy.” He spoke to all of us but his 
gaze was for Will Reagan alone. 

When Jake was in high school, 
he encouraged the other kids to call 
him “Bull” but somehow the name 
never stuck. He sat now behind the 
mahogany wheel and expressed his 
disdain of the broadcast with a 
shrug of his tight shoulders. His 
head squatted close to his body and 
it looked kind of large for the rest 
of him. Possibly it was an illusion, 
caused from his thick black hair 
blowing wildly in the wind pouring 
into the cabin from the port win- 
dow. 

Will Reagan merely rested his 
deep-set eyes on Jake momentarily 
and moved slowly aft, where the 
fishing gear lay in the sun, ready 
to be lowered away in fourteen 


fathoms. I wondered when some- 
body would say something to rile 
the smouldering spunk in Will, and 
I wanted to be around when it hap- 
pened. If ever. Betting along Shrimp 
Row was it never would. “If he can 
set still and take what Jake Moose 
dishes out, he’ll take anything,” one 
rig man had said. 

“... An area of suspicion center- 
ing around twenty-four ten north 
and ninety-three twenty west. All 
craft warned to avoid area. Shrimp 
trawlers should proceed to nearest 
port. . Squall area widening.” 
The report filtered through the 
static. I heard it a dozen feet away. 


Wi REAGAN stopped just outside 
the cabin door, one foot resting on 
the sill. “That puts it east of Eighth 


We better—” 

Jake Moose spun around on the 
stool in front of the wheel. “Put 
over the rig, I said!” His face flared 
irritation. “You’re not hired on to 
think. That’s my job. Anybody 
who’s fished this Gulf as long as I 
have knows them weather boys get 
excited every time it thunders, espe- 


Pass. 





A professional writer, Ruel McDaniel has 
been on the staff of the Southwest Writers’ 
Conference for thirteen years. A native of 
Texas, he recently retired as mayor of a 
town on the Gulf Coast. He has been a 
school teacher, aviator in World War I, ad- 
vertising man, publisher, continuity writer 
for a radio station, and editor of a farm 
magazine. 
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cially in hurricane season. 
let’s lower away that rig!” 

Will Reagan turned his head 
slowly toward the stern. “All right, 
Jake,” he muttered. I felt sorry for 
him, because I had known him most 
of his thirty-one years. Nobody ever 
had a really bad word for Will. I 
wondered just what had happened 
to take the spark out of him, and as 
I shuffled the pages of his past I 
couldn’t put my finger on any single 
thing. Maybe it was a combination 
of little things that fused into a 
tormenting gall to wear down his 
will to fight back. 


Now 


EEvenrecor thought it would hap- 
pen when Jake started going around 
with Gladys Murphy, who had been 
Will’s girl since she was sixteen. 
But Will only shrugged. “Jake’s a 
good shrimper. Owns his own 


trawler,” he had said sadly. 


Jake set the automatic pilot and 
sprinted from the stool. Short legs 
made arches as he strode down 
deck. Will walked ahead, toward 
the gear near the stern. Alberto 
Morales, the header, and I followed. 

“Will have a storm, I think may- 
be,” Alberto muttered as he stepped 
close to my side. “The weather, she 
do not look so good. See the white 
clouds yonder, how they roll?” 

“It’s Jake’s trawler,” I grumbled. 
“If he wants to risk her in a hurri- 
cane, it’s his business.” 

“But the neck,” Alberto grinned, 
“she is mine.” His teeth sparkled 
between copper-colored lips. 

I felt the wind yank at my skinny 
frame and shove me to starboard 
like a worm-eaten mop-handle. | 
grabbed a spar as a roiling white 
cloud blanketed the full moon. A 
chill crept through my T-shirt and 
khaki pants and roughed my skin. 
We were no more than a hundred 
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miles from the “area of suspicion.” 

Will walked on down near the 
stern, picked up the soggy tarred 
net and shook out the seaweeds and 
needlefish. He strung out the net 
and inspected the chain lead-line 
and waited for Jake to check the 
hitches on the fourteen-foot wood 
and metal-rimmed “doors.” 

Jake yanked at one of the door- 
chains and growled, but he did noth- 
ing to it. “Let ’er go!” he shouted 
to Will. 

Will pressed the lever in and the 
rusty three-drum winch started 
winding the two wire cables around 
two of the drums. The doors slowly 
lifted from the deck, dragging the 
two ends of the net with them. 
When the boards barely cleared the 
rail, Will threw the winch in neutral 
and waited for us to re-check the 
net and door connections. 

“What you hung on?” 
snapped. 

Will levered the power and Jake, 
Alberto and I guided the five-hun- 
dred pound doors over the side and 
Will lowered away on the winch. 
The doors splashed water in my 
face as they hit. They slid beneath 
the surging waves and dragged the 
hundred-ten-foot net after them. 
The winch whined as it fed out the 
wire cables. 

When the winch reeled off about 
two hundred-fifty feet of each cable, 
Will pulled it to neutral and waited 
for Jake to give the sign to turn off 
the power and make the winch se- 
cure, The two wire cables stretched 
from booms back into the sea across 
the stern. Will helped us to toss the 
hooks on the cables and pull them 
down for mooring. By now the doors 
would have hit bottom, settled on 
the steel-rimmed edges and spread 
the. net at the proper angle for best 
shrimping; and the lead-line, with 


Jake 
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its extra chain, would be dragging 
into the mud, panicking the shrimp 
and driving them against the wings 
of the net. 


‘Lue wind swung around to the 
west and it whipped up whitecaps 
that shone dully in the moonlight. 
The sun had set behind a cloudbank 
and the full moon only now and 
then broke through the white clouds 
racing eastward. 

“The air’s got all the feel of a 
hurricane,” I said to Will, who had 
relieved Moose at the wheel while 
the captain caught a nap before time 
to haul in the net. “I been in the 
edge of two of them critters, and I 
don’t hanker to be in another.” 

Will shrugged. “As you say, it’s 
Moose’s trawler. Still, it’s kind of 
foolish to risk losing it just for the 
sake of a few more shrimp.” 

I tried to read some extra mean- 


ing in his leathery face, but only the 
usual lines down his cheeks and 


the crows’ feet around his eyes 
showed, and I wondered what he 
was thinking. “Will,” I said, “why’- 
n’t you stand up to Jake?” 

He shrugged again. “Jake’s cap- 
tain. I work for him. I don’t like 
violence. If he gets any pleasure out 
of the way he talks to me, well, 
that’s all right.” 

And I recalled some of the things 
I knew about Will’s life and maybe 
I came up with a sort of pattern. 
His dad had made football stars out 
of Will’s two brothers before him. 
Both had really glittered on the high 
school and college gridiron. Will 
never made better than the second 
team at high school. He didn’t even 
go out for practice at college. 

As the boys finished college, the 
Old Man helped them get jobs on 
good trawlers. Will’s two brothers 
now owned boats. When Will made 
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captain on one of his dad’s older 
boats, he lost it on the jetties one 
night when a brisk cross-wind blew 
from the east. One of the headers 
drowned. He had never tried for 
captain again, although most 
shrimpers agreed that he was a 
natural-born shrimper. 

“Will,” I said after awhile, “you 
ought to fight back.” 

“I’m not mad at anybody,” he 
grinned sadly. 


By the time Jake climbed the lad- 
der out of his bunk, the waves were 
treating us pretty rough. He came 
on into the cabin, scratching the 
thick black hair on his chest and 
rubbing his eyes. “How "bout some 
java, Pop,” he said to me. 

As I headed out toward the ladder 
down to the galley I turned around. 
“Jake,” I said, “the wind’s getting 
pretty strong. It’s shifted to the 
west. Don’t look so good.” 

“Yeah?” Jake said. “Will been 
searing you?” 

Pretty soon Alberto took the 
wheel and Jake and Will climbed 
down to the galley for coffee. The 
trawler bucked so bad that you 
couldn’t keep a cup of coffee on the 
table without holding it. 

“Jake,” Will said, his eyes half- 
closed over his coffee cup, “I’ve been 
on the Gulf quite a while and I know 
the feel of a hurricane. We're go- 
ing to be in one if we stay here.” He 
said it as a casual fact—no fear, no 
anxiety. 

Jake lowered his cup and it top- 
pled over and spilled coffee on his 
britches when he released his grip 
on it. “And you been on the Gulf 
long enough to know it’s a man’s 
job, shrimping out here. I might 
have known you’d turn yellow the 
minute things got a little rough. 
We’re here to shrimp. We'll shrimp. 
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If you can’t handle that rig, stay in 
the galley and cook while Pop han- 
dles it.” 

I looked at Will and I hoped for 
a spark of fire in his smouldering 
eyes, but there was no spark. I felt 
sorry for him, and then I got kind 
of mad. He had all the makings of 
a better man than Jake Moose could 
ever be, and yet he sat there and 
took Jake’s gaff. 

“TI signed on as rig man,” he said. 
He _ slowly finished his _ coffee. 
“Ready to haul in?” 


Tue storm rode in with a roiling 
cloud bank. We had hauled in only 
minutes before and were checking 
the net before another drag. It 
tossed the “Miss Sue” around 
ninety degres or more and a trough 
rolled in and the wave that followed 
washed the deck from stem to stern. 
The water almost pushed me over- 
board. 

Jake dropped the net and rushed 
to the wheelhouse. Will and I fol- 
lowed. 

The rain hit even before we 
cleared the exposed deck—a deluge 
that felt like a miniature Niagara 
Falls. Alberto was picking himself 
up from the deck. Jake shoved him 
from underfoot and seized the spin- 
ning wheel. Another wave struck 
broadside and the “Miss Sue” shud- 
dered on one side. 

Jake straightened her out and 
tried to set the automatic pilot. It 
was shot. The lurch of the boat 
yanked the wheel and the force of 
the wheel shook Jake’s body as he 
clung on. 

“We're getting out of here!” Jake 
yelled. His voice was high-pitched. 
He checked the compass and swung 
the trawler around to head toward 
port. It brought the wind squarely 
on our stern. 
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“We'd be safer heading into the 
wind,” Will volunteered. “A stern 
wind could flip us over.” 

“I’m not heading farther to sea, 
stern wind or not!” Jake yelled. 

“It may be just a local storm,” 
Will went on. “We could ride it out 
in a little while, if it is.” 

“Get over there and sit down!” 
Jake screamed. “Keep out of the 
way.” He struggled with the wheel 
as another trough dropped the 
trawler between two house-high 
waves. 

Now we were running with the 
lashing wind. Sheets of water pelted 
the windows of the pilothouse and 
at times you couldn’t see the run- 
ning light on the bow. Jake frantic- 
ally rubbed moisture from the glass 
in front of him and fought the 
wheel. 

Lightning licked across the dense 
clouds ahead of us and momentarily 
made daylight inside the pilothouse. 
I saw how pale Jake was around the 
lips. Lightning crashed and _ it 
looked as though it made a greal 
bag of light and we were in the 
center of it. 

The trawler rose high upon the 
crest of an angry wave and the 
sound of an exposed propeller, 
spinning in the air, rose above the 
fury of the storm. Then the crest 
passed and we dropped into a 
watery canyon. 

The trawler trembled for a sec- 
ond and then spun around in a 
crazy fit of indecision. A cross- 
wave caught the port windows and 
crashed through. It dashed into the 
cabin and sent all of us sprawling. 
The lights flickered for a mo- 
ment. 

Jake screamed. “We’re goners! 
Do something, somebody!” His 
voice came from somewhere down 
between the tool chest and the wall. 
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‘Tus lights came back on _ hesi- 
tantly. Will scrambled from the 
deck and seized the whirling wheel. 
He wiped water from the face of the 
compass and checked our direction. 
He grasped the wheel as calmly as 
if he was sitting down to dinner and 
put her into a shallow turn. 

Jake finally made it up from the 
floor and, when he felt the turning 
of the trawler, he sprang at Will. 
“Head ‘er with the wind, you beach- 
comber! You'll drown us all. Head 
‘er with the wind!” 

Will kept the wheel on a siow 
turn and you could feel the differ- 
ence in the lurch of the deck as we 
swung around into the fury. Waves 
pounded the bow and sent torrents 
over the top of the wheelhouse and 
through the crashed windows. But 
there was a different feel to the 
deck. The waves pounded harder, 
but the propeller remained in the 
water through troughs and waves 
alike and Will had control of the 
wheel. 

“Back 
screamed. 
straight 
storm!” 

Will still ignored him. 

Jake yelled. The sound sent a 
chill along my spine. He sprang 
upon Will’s shoulders and yanked 
him backward. As Will’s hands left 
the wheel, the trawler swung 
around and all of us sprawled again 
to the deck. Jake’s hands circled 
Will’s neck and I heard Will’s la- 
bored breathing. I slipped when I 
tried to leap to Will’s aid and fell 
again. 

Then Will swung his body 
quickly to the right and Jake’s 
hands lost their grip. Will was on 
his feet ahead of Jake, and when 
Jake sprang at him, Will was ready 
for him. 


with the 
“You're 
into the 


wind!” Jake 
heading us 
center of the 
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Jake’s head was down and the 
roar that escaped from his throat 
reminded me of the time I visited 
a mental institution and saw a man 
in a strait jacket. As he plunged 
in, Will’s right fist met Jake’s chin 
and Jake went down. When he 
managed to rise again, another jab 
from Will toppled him to the soaked 
deck. 

When he showed no inclination 
to get up, Will grabbed the wheel 
and set the bow back into the wind. 
“Try to throw over the sea-anchor,” 
Will told me. “But watch your 
step.” 

Jake just lay there. At first he 
moaned faintly. Then pretty soon 
he began to tremble like a norther 
had caught him in a bathing suit. 
The moaning and shaking worked 
into a fit of sobbing. He sprawled 
there on the deck for nearly an hour 
before he made any attempt to rise. 
Water from the broken window 
rushed over him and the pitch of 
the deck rolled his limp body from 
side to side. 


Tue storm lasted a couple of hours 
after that and as the wind died, Will 
swung the bow around and headed 
for port. We were in pretty bad 
shape, and it would be several days 
before the water calmed enough for 
shrimping. 

After Jake finally stopped his 
moaning and sobbing, he eased up 
to a cot mattress we had over the 
top of the long tool cabinet and just 
sat there with his face in his hands. 
Once in awhile he moaned faintly. 
I went down and whipped up some 
bacon and beans, but Jake ignored 
me if he heard me at all when | 
yelled up from the galley. Alberto 
ate and then relieved Will. 

As we neared port, Jake moved 
back to the deck, his shoulders 
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slumped, his head lowered. I never 
thought I could feel sorry for a man 
like Jake, but in this moment I did. 

We eased between the jetties and 
moved into the welcome calm of 
protected waters. Will asked me to 
hold the wheel. He walked back to 
where Jake sat on a coil of rope, 
gazing across the marshland along 
the channel. 

“Captain,” Will said almost 
apologetically, “I wish you'd take 
her on in.” 

Jake looked up and even from 
where I sat at the wheel I could see 
the beaten shadows in his eyes. 
“No.” 

“It’s all right, Jake. 


What hap- 
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pened—out there—is just between 
the four of us. It won’t go any fur- 
ther. Take your trawler on in.” 

Jake waved Will away with a 
hand still shaking. “Take her on 
in, Will,” he mumbled. 

And when Gladys Murphy, stand- 
ing on the dock waving at us, saw 
Will at the wheel and Jake’s gaze 
that could not meet hers or any- 
body else’s, I realized that there 
was no need to tell anybody what 
had happened out there in the area 
of suspicion. And I realized, too, 
that nobody would ever feel the 
want to tell Will Reagan to buck 
up and stop allowing others to push 
him around. 





The Political Influence of the Church 
BY Michael de la Bedoyere 


I HAVE just had to prepare a public lecture on the “World Influence of 
the Vatican Today.” In doing so I have surprised myself, so to speak, in 
discovering what might be called the paradox of the steadily increased 
political influence of the Church in a world that has otherwise steadily 
grown more pagan. 

Thinking over this question, my mind went back to a rather startling 
instance in the life of St. Francis of Sales. That saint had much political 
business to do in regard to the affairs of his own native country, Savoy, 
and of neighboring France. The time was about one hundred years after 
the Reformation when Protestant rulers became their own Popes as re- 
gards the religion of their countries. Not unnaturally, Catholic princes 
felt jealous and began to assert their own claimed rights over Catholic 
religious matters in their countries. Faced with this problem, St. Robert 
Bellarmine worked out the full theory of what has come to be known as 
“the indirect authority” of the Church. The Church was sovereign in 
religious matters; the State in secular ones; but since a moral element 
was present in many secular matters, the Church claimed “indirect power 
or authority” over some temporal affairs. 

Francis of Sales was asked for his views on the questions, and, in 
reply, he criticized his friend, Cardinal Bellarmine, not because he dis- 
agreed with his views, but because he thought it was always a mistake to 
dot “i’s” and cross “t’s” too much in these delicate questions. Better to 
let things work themselves out with common good will than to cause 
argument and excite tempers by drawing too many lines of demarcation. 


Now the odd thing is that after Cardinal Bellarmine drew his distinc- 
tions, the effective authority of the Vatican over secular States steadily 
decreased. But in this century when it became in practice accepted that 
political States were “lay” and not juridically subject to the Church, the 
Church’s influence has notably increased. Saint Francis, it seems, was 
the wiser of the two saints. 

Low ebb in the Church’s authority over secular affairs was reached in 


‘ 
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the nineteenth century when the 
idea of secularist progress domi- 
nated the Western world. Yet faith 
in secularist progress was on the 
wane by the twentieth century. 
When I was a boy, the great fear 
was the Kaiser’s Germany, not to 
mention the threat or outbreak of 
many strikes by the newly organ- 
ized trade unions. Even as a boy I 
could sense the undercurrent of a 
great fear. I think that fear has 
had a lot to do with the return in 
this century of the influence of re- 
ligion and particularly of the Cath- 
olic Church. How hate was whipped 
up in that first world war — far 
greater hate than in the second 
world war, and with far less rea- 
son! Well, the 1919 peace in the 
name of self-determination and a 
world fit for heroes to live in started 
the movement of the balance in 
favor of the influence of the Church 
in political matters, for Catholic 
Poland regained its independence 
and so did countries like Hungary, 
Czechoslovakia, and Yugoslavia 
which were in part at least very 
Catholic and now democratic, some- 
times with clerical leaders. 


Bor the world fit for heroes to live 
in did not materialize. Instead the 
“have-not” classes and the “have- 
not” countries made _ themselves 
more and more heard. Orthodox 
Russia had been destroyed by the 
Communist Revolution and_ the 
“have-not” classes listened more 
and more eagerly to the socialist 
prophet Marx. The so-called “have- 
not” nations, Italy and Germany, 
soon threw over capitalistic democ- 
racy in the name of Fascism and 
Nazism which were to destroy the 
old class and money privilege of 
the great secularist days of the 
nineteenth century. Soon Portugal 
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and Spain, in opposition both to 
Marxism and constitutional democ- 
racy, followed suit. 

The new world was becoming 
victim to the battle of ideologies. 
Now this was a return to religion 
of a kind, for the revolt was at bot- 
tom a revolt against mere money 
and privilege masquerading under 
the democratic vote. When a civili- 
zation has rejected for centuries the 
relevance of true religion, its first 
turning again to religion is pretty 
well bound to be a return to some 
caricature of true religion. Marx- 
ism contains the element of apoca- 
lyptic hope in religion, but restricts 
it to this world. Nazism turned 
against false reason and amoral de- 
mocracy to revive symbolisms deep 
down in man and considered fairy 
tales by the rationalists. Because 
of this battle of pseudo-religions 
there was in the long run greater 
hope for true religion than there 
had been in the self-satisfied smug- 
ness of the nineteenth century. In 
other words, there could be a chal- 
lenge of Catholicism once again in 
answer to the challenge of Marx- 
ism and Fascism. 


Ay first, it looked as though mat- 
ters were to grow worse for true 


religion. Marxism was its own 
enemy, while a good many Cath- 
olics were tending to find in Fas- 
cism a defense of the Church. Up 
to a point Fascism could be, and 
we owe to it at least the all-impor- 
tant Lateran Treaty which restored 
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legal sovereignty to the Holy See. 
But Nazism and Fascism soon be- 
gan to show the true nature of their 
respective dictators. In Spain and 
Portugal more Catholic forms of 
authoritarianism emerged, but the 
Civil War in Spain accidentally 
made the Church unpopular. In 
Spain it was the Church itself which 
the Marxists and Liberals attacked 
so most Catholics felt they had no 
option but to side with the Nation- 
alists. 

It was only when World War Il 
started that the renewed interna- 
tional, political and social impor- 
tance of the Church began to make 
itself felt. Christian resistance to 
Nazism steadily increased, while 
those who sorrowfully accepted the 
ever more ominous alliance with 
Soviet Russia understood in their 
hearts that in the long run the one 
solid counter to Communism was 
the Catholic Church. It was in this 
atmosphere that Catholic chaplains, 
prisoners-of-war and soldiers found 
an increasing apostolic opportunity 
under conditions of war. This was 
much more marked than during the 
1914 war. 


Wren peace came again, the dis- 
credit of Nazism and Fascism and 
those democratic leaders who had 
obviously had more than a grain of 
sympathy with them created an im- 
portant political future for resist- 
ance Catholics and Protestants in 
Germany, Italy and France. Soon 
the names of statesmen like De Gas- 
peri in Italy, Adenauer in Germany 
and Schuman and Bidault in France 
were hitting the headlines as lead- 
ers of the post-war world. Such a 
thing would have been utterly in- 
conceivable before the war. These 
Catholic leaders—the “Black Front” 
as anti-Catholic critics liked to call 
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them—were not, of course, political 
servants of the Vatican. The parties 
they led were purely secular parties, 
freely elected and subject to the de- 
cisions of -future free elections. 
Anything else would have been im- 
possible—a return to medievalism. 

But because the world was look- 
ing to Christian and Catholic values 
again, the policy of these leaders 
was governed by a political and so- 
cial outlook for which the Church 
was known to stand: Christian De- 
mocracy. That meant a democratic 
system in which Christian moral 
values and hopes were in_ the 
ascendant. Probably no one in 
1939 had foreseen such a political 
development as even remotely pos- 
sible. Yet it took place, and took 
place because events had at last 
brought home to more and more 
people the truth that had long been 
quietly making itself felt, namely 
that the world had seen the bank- 
ruptcy of secularist progress and 
was now in the throes of the strug- 
gle between true religion and 
pseudo-religion. 


Tue change had indeed been spec- 
tacular. Before the first war, apart 
from Austria-Hungary, the Church 
possessed virtually no political in- 
fluence in Europe and it was widely 
regarded with suspicion or enmity. 
After the second world war, it had 
become a positive force in practi- 
cally every European country, apart 
from Scandinavia and Britain. It is 
true that we have to set against this 
the gradual loss of Catholic coun- 
tries in Eastern and South-Eastern 
Europe and the increasing persecu- 
tion in many missionary territories. 
But even this, deeply sad as it was 
and as it remains, also created a 
Catholic challenge and it led to 
widespread sympathy as, for exam- 
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ple, in regard to the fate of the Car- 
dinals of Yugoslavia, Hungary and 
Poland. The parallel with the chal- 
lenge of Catholic bishops, like Faul- 
haber and von Galen, in Nazi Ger- 
many could not be missed. 


Orner more accidental factors 
have to be added in order to com- 
plete the picture of this astonishing 
revival which, I repeat, would have 
seemed utterly impossible in the 
first years of the century. It is a 
fact to say that if a thing is truly 
good in itself, then the more pub- 
licity it gets the better. 

This century has been one of in- 
creasing publicity by book, news- 
paper, film, radio and television. 


The Church with its many pictur- 
esque features usually makes good 
“copy” from the publicist’s point of 
view, not least since color printing 
became common. A typical example 


was the death of Pius XI and the 
election and coronation of the pres- 
ent Supreme Pontiff. Never before 
had this periodical event made the 
impact which modern publicity 
could give to this last example. The 
present Holy Father has been the 
first to recognize the importance of 
this, and he has readily lent himself 
to all the demands of publicists. He 
has done this with all the more ef- 
fect in that his personality, char- 
acter and bearing have deeply im- 
pressed the whole world. In every 
possible way he has given himself 
to all men. His personality has un- 
doubtedly been a most important 
factor in the vastly increased public 
influence of the Church. 

It is surprising really how little 
adverse criticism of the Church and 
still less of the Pope personally, out- 
side Communist countries, there has 
been in contemporary times. It is as 
though even people of very little 
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personal religious interest feel deep- 
down that in the last analysis the 
Pope of Rome stands alone in the 
world as the symbol of human hope 
for mankind, as the most gracious 
and comforting representative of 
men’s best aspirations. 


Has the Church fully seized the 
opportunity of this new-found tre- 
mendous moral, social and indi- 
rectly political influence? It is al- 
ways well to remember that the 
Church in its human aspect will 
never be above criticism, for men 
can never be above criticism, and it 
is men who rule, administer and are 
the Church spread across the face 
of the world. The real wonder is 
not that the Church is criticized 
both from without and sometimes 
from within, but that it is so little 
criticized and so little to be criti- 
cized. 

Yet, after all, we have to remem- 
ber that the recruitment of the 
clergy and religious in the Church 
throughout the world does come to- 
day from men and women who 
really do have a spiritual vocation. 
It was not always so by any means 
in Catholic history, and until quite 
recently there were obvious tem- 
poral advantages in entry into cleri- 
cal and religious life. In a world 
sharply divided between rich and 
poor, a world of considerable unem- 
ployment, to enter the Church could 
well be a step upwards in the world. 
In times when relatively few women 
had good careers open to them, the 
religious life for the reasonably 
good person could be thought an 
attractive alternative to life-long 
spinsterhood in the world. 

All this has been rapidly chang- 
ing. Today, religious vocations may 
in some places be less numerous, 
but the vast majority are a really 
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personal response to God’s special 
call. From such a recruitment one 
will get a Church, good through and 
through and a wise Church, given 
the years of first-class training. 


I, is worth noting, too, that the 
Church, under the direction of the 
Holy Spirit, would seem to have an- 
ticipated the great revival of our 
day. Leo XIII in the dark days of 
the nineteenth century began his 
work in so many different fields, 
not least the social. St. Pius with 
his Eucharistic and liturgical teach- 
ing started the great movement of 
spiritual fervor among the clergy 
and the laity. Pius XI gave the drive 
to Catholic Action and the Lay 
Apostolate, movements that ran 
parallel with the revival of liturgical 
prayer and devotion to the Euchar- 
ist. 
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There is no need to enumerate the 
litany of reforms and changes 
which we owe to our present Holy 
Father in carrying forward at an 
unprecedented pace the prayer and 
action of the Church and the faith- 
ful, cooperating together as never 
before since the early days of Chris- 
tianity in the announcement to the 
world of the “Good News.” Yes, we 
criticize and grumble, because there 
can be no human perfection, and 
everyone has his own ideas of bet- 
ter here and quicker there. But tak- 
ing it all in all, what a wonderful 
thing the Church today is and how 
wonderfully, how unexpectedly, it 
has been visibly raised again before 
a still largely pagan world as the 
great power in a torn and anxious 
world for truth, goodness, peace and 
sanity. We may indeed count our 
blessings and thank Almighty God. 


Current Events 


by ETHEL BARNETT peVITO 


C'URRENT pleasures, pain or woes, 
Have small effect on him who knows 
How rapidly the current flows. 





BY Moira Walsh 


NOT long ago I was the unwitting re- 
cipient of a graphic demonstration 
that movie cycles can spring up almost 
overnight. I was writing a survey of 
the 1957 film year for an October dead- 
line. Among other trends I noted 
(which was quite true at the time) 
that the year had seen an unusual 
dearth of war films. In due course I 
delivered the manuscript to the pub- 
lishers and went directly from there to 
a screening of Paths of Glory. This 
corrosive study of corruption in the 
ranks of the World War I French Gen- 
eral Staff, it turns out, was the opening 
gun in a veritable barrage of war pic- 
tures. The next few months saw the 
appearance of The Bridge on the River 
Kwai, The Enemy Below and A Fare- 
well to Arms, to mention only the most 
obviously notable examples. Some of 
these movies have been very good in- 
deed and most of the best of them have 
been characterized by an anti-war out- 
look such as has not been channeled 
into a literary or dramatic trend since 
the pacifist Thirties. Moreover, at the 
present writing the cycle shows no 
signs of abating. 


THE YOUNG LIONS (20th Century- 
Fox).—The most ambitious current ex- 
pression of the anti-war viewpoint is 
that screen version of Irwin Shaw’s 
best-selling novel of several years ago. 
In his unwieldly and overlength book 
Shaw contrasted the deterioration of 
a young general officer as a result of 
serving the evil Nazi cause with the 
growth of personal integrity in two 
American soldiers even though the 
conditions they encounter in the Amer- 
ican army are considerably less than 
ideal. The screen adaptation remains 


unwieldly and overlength (two hours 
and fifty minutes) but the changed 
temper of the times since the book was 
published has dictated one funda- 
mental change in the story. 

Instead of being an unregenerate 
Nazi whose capacity for evil increases, 
the German officer (Marlon Brando) 
is portrayed as a basically decent 
average guy who becomes progres- 
sively more horrified and disillusioned 
as he comes face to face with the 
enormities committed by the war ma- 
chine he serves. As the war and the 
picture draw to a close, the disciplined 
soldier is about ready to take a stand 
against his whole tradition and train- 
ing. By that time, however, there is 
nothing left for him but madness and 
despair. Brando’s performance is 
most carefully detailing and convinc- 
ing. Especially, he makes us under- 
stand the good soldier’s dilemma and 
sympathize with the character without 
whitewashing him or indulging in 
false sentimentality. 

I am not sure what the stories of the 
two Americans are intended to prove. 
The first concerns a sensitive, rather 
mixed-up Jewish lad (Montgomery 
Clift) who finds himself through the 
love of a good woman and later under 
fire after being subjected to virulent 
anti-Semitic abuse during basic train- 
ing. The other is about a drafted 
Broadway star (Dean Martin) with an 
understandable prejudice against be- 
coming a dead hero, who gets to feel- 
ing so guilty about this attitude that 
he gets himself transferred from Spe- 
cial Services back to the Infantry. 

Even though for me the picture did 
not hang together very well, I thought 
its three cross-cut stories were un- 
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usually vivid and life-like and continu- 
ally absorbing, which, considering the 
film’s length, was quite a feat. 


FRAULEIN (20th Century-Fox) —dis- 
cusses sympathetically another subject 
which woud not have been so likely to 
find a receptive audience ten years 
ago. It is about the plight of the decent 
German girl in the immediate after- 
math of World War II. The heroine 
(Dana Wynter), the virtuous but in- 
explicably naive orphaned daughter of 
a professor, is subjected to the slings 
and arrows of particularly outrageous 
fortune before she is happily carried 
away from it all by an upstanding 
American officer (Mel Ferrer) whose 
life, fortuitously, she saved when he 
was an escaping P.O.W. 

A partial list of her travails reads 
as follows: She was nearly raped by 
a Russian soldier and nearly tried for 
his murder when he fell, chasing her 
across a roof. After fleeing to the 
American Zone she was reduced to 
doing rubble-clearing labor. When 
former friends offered her shelter, it 
developed that they were really re- 
cruiting her for their house of ill-re- 
pute. Once again, barely escaping with 
her virtue intact, the heroine found 
bizarre but clean employment in a 
nightclub being dunked in a tank of 
water by the accurate throwing arms 
of the customers. Even when the 
American, with his four-square hon- 
orable intentions, appears on the scene, 
her troubles are not over. She dis- 
covers that she was registered with the 
authorities as a prostitute by her former 
hosts and consequently will be refused 
permission to marry an American sol- 
dier. Will this permanently blight our 
heroine’s hopes? Drop in next Satur- 
day and find out. 

I am quite willing to believe that 
even the film’s most lurid incidents 
have a possible basis in fact. Its treat- 
ment, however, a combination of Perils 
of Pauline melodrama and rampant 
sentimentality, does a pretty thorough 
job of stifling that belief. 

Incidentally, the film, the only war 
picture discussed this month that is 
photographed in both color and Cine- 
maScope, is inappropriately pretty and 
even contains some quaint travelogue 
shots of the traditional boat trip down 
the Rhine. 
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THE ONE THAT GOT AWAY (Rank)— 
was Luftwaffe Oberleutnant Franz von 
Werra, the only German P.O.W. in 
World War II who made good his 
escape from British home territory. A 
calculating and unshakeably arrogant 
young man, von Werra was not at alla 
likeable personality. The English, 
however, who have their own cher- 
ished tradition of wartime escape, 
seem inclined to admire his daring and 
ingenuity. This apparently quite ac- 
curate account of von Werra’s exploit, 
from his capture after a forced land- 
ing to his third and successful at- 
tempt at escape, is a by-product of that 
admiration. 

The picture suffers by comparison 
with some other semi-documentary 
escape sagas because here you really 
do not care whether the hero gets away 
or not. Nevertheless, it is a generally 
interesting duel of wits between von 
Werra (played very well by a young 
German actor named Hardy Kruger), 
and his captors. Before it is over one 
begins to share the British respect for 
the Oberleutnant’s colossal nerve. (At 
one point, wearing a bogus RAF uni- 
form and posing as a Dutch pilot, he 
bluffed his way onto an English air- 
field and very nearly succeeded in tak- 
ing off in a new and top-secret Hurri- 
cane.) Another engaging feature of the 
picture is its subtle and sometimes 
amusing exposition of British interro- 
gation methods. 


RUN SILENT, RUN DEEP (United Art- 
ists).— Unlike its predecessor The 
Enemy Below, this second submarine 
story in recent months is not striving 
for pacifist overtones or an extra hu- 
man dimension. It is instead an un- 
complicated, almost documentary ac- 
count of a submarine patrol in the 
Pacific during World War II. 

The enemy, quite without human 
characteristics, is simply some un- 
specified Japanese warship that has 
been destroying American submarines 
in the Bungo Straits. Neither the Cap- 
tain of the American sub (Clark Gable) 
nor his Executive Officer (Burt Lan- 
caster) are much better individualized 
though both men are well cast. The 
Captain, for example, is the traditional 
figure of command, the lonely, dedi- 
cated man who is determined to carry 
out his mission even though it means 
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driving his men mercilessly and un- 
deservedly acquiring a reputation for 
cowardice. 

The submarine training and routine 
seem authentic and the atmosphere 
most of the time is suitably tense. 
Whether the failure is in direction, 
editing or special effects, the big battle 
at the end between the sub and its 
Japanese nemesis is not as exciting or 
lucidly staged as it should have been. 


WINDJAMMER (National Theatres- 
Louis de Rochemont Associates) be- 
longs to the “Cinerama” school of film 
presentation, which means, among 
other things, that it is a two-a-day, 
special occasion film aimed at the en- 
tire family and capable of being shown 
only in specially equipped theaters. 
The most obvious point of similarity 
lies in the photographic process. Cine- 
miracle, in which Windjammer is shot, 
is, like Cinerama, a three-camera sys- 
tem. Projected onto an enormous 
screen, not so radically curved as 


Cinerama’s, the Cinemiracle image is 
remarkably clear and sharply focused 


over its entire surface and the chief 
liability of the multiple camera method 
—the seams between the three separate 
pictures—has been greatly reduced, in 
some shots almost to the point of in- 
visibility. 

The visual impact of Cinemiracle, 
in short, is tremendous. As in Cine- 
rama this camera magic is brought to 
bear, not on a conventional fictional 
story but rather on what might be de- 
scribed as a travelogue with thrills. 
I am not much of a fan for Cinerama 
or this type of film in general, which 
makes my opinion of dubious value. 
Still I found Windjammer far and away 
the most attractive show of the lot. 

In the first place, producer Louis de 
Rochemont, who was also responsible 
for Cinerama Holiday, the second in 
that series, has hit on a new and dif- 
ferent way of using the format. He 
chartered the full-rigged Norwegian 
ship, “Christian Radich,” recruited an 
experienced crew and a group of ap- 
pealing teen-age naval cadet types 
whose seamanship I cannot vouch for, 
and dispatched the photogenic sailing 
ship and crew, along with the required 
movie-making technicians on an eight- 
months voyage resembling a regulation 
training cruise. 
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At times the film’s blend of docu- 
mentary and fictional material is dis- 
concerting. But the device of the voy- 
age was an inspiration as far as lend- 
ing unity and continuity of interest to 
the proceedings. Furthermore, the 
choice of photographic subjects both 
at sea and at the various Caribbean and 
American ports of call, maintains a 
higher standard of artistry and taste 
than any previous film in its class. 


GIGI (MGM).—Composer Frederick 
Loewe and playwright-lyricist Alan 
Jay Lerner, who between them made 
My Fair Lady into the musical play of 
the decade, have now made an original 
screen musical out of a characteristi- 
cally racy story of Colette’s. 

Gigi, the role which in a non-musical 
stage version made Audrey Hepburn 
famous, is the adolescent offspring of 
a long line of successful courtesans, 
who is being groomed to follow in the 
family tradition. Her distaste seems to 
be on esthetic rather than moral 
grounds but Gigi does not relish this 
sort of future. Though her family re- 
gards her as hopelessly backward and 
unworldly, she succeeds in eliciting a 
marriage proposal from the wealthy 
young man with whom she was sup- 
posed to form a liaison. 

Everything in the film is calculated 
to reduce as much as possible the es- 
sential unpleasantness of this story. 
Leslie Caron, who is charming as Gigi, 
is the epitome of wholesomeness and 
spirit. In addition the sordid matters 
at hand are discussed with the greatest 
delicacy and indirection and the pre- 
vailing atmosphere is of an exquisite, 
technicolor never-never land that only 
coincidentally resembles Paris at the 
turn of the century. The rest of the 
cast—Maurice Chevalier as an aging 
but ever youthful man-about-town, 
Louis Jourdan as the nephew who de- 
cides he is not going to follow in his 
uncle’s footsteps after all and Her- 
mione Gingold and Isabel Jeans as 
Gigi’s relatives and mentors—are also 
adept at keeping the story on a high 
plane. 

Nevertheless, I could not free myself 
from the feeling that what the picture 
needed was a radical change of view- 
point rather than simply delicacy of 
expression. This is a minority report, 
however. There is no doubt about the 
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fact that it is lovely to look at and 
most expertly done in all departments. 
The score is sometimes very reminis- 
cent of My Fair Lady and its ability to 
stand on its own remains to be demon- 
strated. None of the performers, who 


all appear to do their own singing, 
have much in the way of voices. Cheva- 
lier of course has his own inimitable 
style. The others use the Rex Harrison 
recitative delivery very effectively. 


TOO MUCH, TOO SOON (Warner) con- 
tinues the trend of putting on the 
screen confessional-type autobiogra- 
phies of show business personalities. 
The subject here is Diana Barry- 
more. As she tells her story, she was 
a classic example of the poor little 
rich girl, neglected by her estranged, 
dynamic and maladjusted parents and 
starved for affection. For a brief time 
as she was being launched on a screen 
career that fizzled almost before it 
started she felt useful and fulfilled. 
This was because she became reac- 
quainted with her father, John Barry- 
more, then in his tragic last days, and 
for a while helped him to sober up. 
When he died and she was left with a 
void in her life, the girl became 
alcoholic and promiscuous in record- 
breaking time and plumbed some dis- 
tressing lower depths before, the pic- 
ture implies, she began to pull herself 
together by writing her autobiography. 
Considering the provocation the film 
does not unduly sensationalize the 
material and it is neither uninterest- 
ing nor unconvincing. It is however 
almost unrelievedly downbeat. 
Dorothy Malone, who has an in- 
flated reputation for playing neurotics, 
is good enough as Diana. The most 
controversial piece of casting finds 
Errol Flynn playing her father. Prior 
to the film’s appearance the consensus 
of opinion was that either Flynn would 
have to reveal unsuspected histrionic 
gifts or else fall flat on his face. Actu- 
ally he does neither. He is not up to 
suggesting the once great Shakespear- 
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ian actor but he does convey with sur- 
prising poignancy the ruin of a once 
great personality. 


I am not sure that I know what one 
should aim to do in a television col- 
umn appearing in a monthly magazine. 
At its most topical (in the daily news- 
papers), TV criticism tends to have 
merely an academic interest rather 
than a practical value since the show 
under discussion nine times out of ten 
has taken place and will be seen no 
more. When this discussion hits print 
not one day after the show but weeks 
later, it would be a rash writer who 
would assume that it would still evoke 
even an academic interest. 

My difficulty with TV is even more 
fundamental than that. I have only 
been looking at it with any regularity 
for three years. (To put it more 
bluntly, I have only owned a set that 
long). I am still bemused with its 
limitations by comparison with thea- 
trical films and am not at all sure that 
I would recognize a television show 
that effectively employed the current 
potentials of the medium so as to de- 
serve recognition. 

This uncertainty is not, however, 
going to prevent me from commenting 
on the recent Hallmark Hall of Fame 
presentation of A Tale of Two Cities 
(which I thought was a quite distress- 
ing example of TV squandering money 
and talent in biting off a project too 
big for it to chew under the present 
system of broadcasting) and the Oscar 
Awards program (which for special- 
ized reasons I was intensely interested 
in but which, in general, reflected little 
credit on the film industry except that 
this year, for the first time, it picked 
up the check for the broadcast and 
spared us the Oldsmobile commer- 
cials). 

What is inhibiting me is lack of 
space. I did think though that it was 
high time I gave some sign of knowing 
that some of this column is supposed 
to be devoted to television. 





BY Euphemia Van Rensselaer Wyatt 


SAY, DARLING.—Few people have 
made such practical use of the vagaries 
of life as Richard Bissell. His first book 
was inspired by his uncle, a Missis- 
sippi pilot; his inheritance of a factory 
sired the second which, in turn, begot 
the fabulously successful Pajama Game 
and now the throes of turning a book 
into a musical is the plot for a farce 
dramatized from a novel. Backstage 
celebrities have different names but 
no disguises, and center about a kindly 
portrait of George Abbott — called 
Hackett. When the guileless author 
arrives from his family home in lowa, 
he finds the scenario about a river 
pilot in Wisconsin has become The 
Girl from Indiana, with the Wabash 
flowing over the Chippewa. 

Comes change after change until 
after a bleak opening in New Haven, 
the author rears up and announces he 
is going off for two days with the 
composer. He returns with a new end- 
ing and two new songs which promise 
to turn defeat into victory. “Every so 
often you’ve got to give the writer a 
chance,” enunciates Hackett. The 
birth of a musical dispenses with anes- 
thetics—there are the pangs of the au- 
ditions before the stony-faced VIP’s; 
the agonies of creation for the song 
writers; the endless rehearsals; the 
loneliness of the wife in the country; 
the suggestions of the backers. One 
appealing touch was the frantic pro- 
testations of a tap dancer, pushed out 
of the audition: “I spent ten years 
learning this and now no one wants it.” 
Remarks the great Hackett, “I see what 
he means. There used to be a time 
when no show could go on without a 
tap number. Take down his address— 
perhaps I can use him.” And he does, 


as the man who recovered the use of 
his legs after drinking the Girl-from- 
Indiana’s patent medicine. Jerome 
Cowan is respectfully Hackett alias Ab- 
bott. Johnny Desmond, singer and 
composer, is a temperamental whirl as 
composer and singer. Vivian Blaine 
“belts” her songs with her usual viv- 
acity and Robert Morse is most amus- 
ing as a neophyte producer from 
Princeton with the athletic gestures. 
David Wayne is the author from Iowa 
who learns the lures of Broadway but 
also respect for his wife. Mr. Wayne 
has his usual appeal. Say, Darling, 
with clever sets by Oliver Smith and 
music by Jule Styne, is a farce that’s 
full of fun.—At Anta. 


A MIDSUMMER NIGHT’S DREAM. — 
by the King Coit Children’s Theater. 
This time it really was a dream. A 
moonlit dream played against a silvery 
background with fairies who had flit- 
ted through the world for not more 
than four years. Everything was sil- 
very; the curtain of some pale shim- 
mering material through which the 
first flittings of the fairies were dis- 
cernible; the delicate traceries of Ti- 
tania’s and Oberon’s crowns; the laurel 
wreath of Theseus; the circlets of Ly- 
sander and Demetrius whose tunics 
had a hint of mauve and of blue to 
distinguish them, while Helena was 
tall and slim and timid Hermia daintily 
small. Puck was all in green; he was 
five with a little button of a cap and 
quite the most engaging and earnest 
elf who ever heeded a fairy King’s 
commands. Quince and his fellow 
journeymen were so many silver- 
clothed figures of seven or eight years’ 
experience while Theseus and Oberon 
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must have been all of thirteen. The 
play of Pyramus and Thisbe was given 
no production but Bottom was fitted 
with his ass’ head also silvered with a 
coquettish pink rose under one ear. 
There was also an exquisite bower of 
pale flowers, silvered by the moon, 
under which Titania was sung to 
sleep by her fairy attendants. The 
play had been cut to run an hour and 
a half without an intermission but the 
loveliest bits of the poetry were there, 
spoken as always by the King-Coit 
children fluently and distinctly. The 
boys wore soft sandals while the girls 
were barefooted and the only dances 
were by the fairies, circling about on 
their small toes. Holding tiny lanterns, 
they became so many fireflies. At the 
final curtain, Puck appeared with a 
silver broom but though he might 
“sweep the dust behind the door” it 
was hard to sweep a reluctant audi- 
ence away from the enchantment of a 
fairy dream. The music composed by 
Frank Lewin was played by an or- 
chestra of violins, viola, flute and 


harp. The set and costumes were de- 
signed by Edith King; the play was 
directed by Dorothy Coit and Rose- 


mary Beenk. 

Happy the generation of children 
who have come under the King-Coit 
tutelage. A tragedy for all of us oc- 
curred when the sets and costumes for 
almost all their former productions 
were burned but their Indian play has 
been filmed and their work is to be 
represented at the Brussels Fair. Miss 
King and Miss Coit enlist all the arts 
in their productions. They understand 
children’s innate feeling for beauty 
and suggest but never superimpose 
adult ideas on their actors. Perfection 
is their only shibboleth. Closed. 


TWO GENTLEMEN OF VERONA.—Cer- 
tainly it is not one of Shakespeare’s 
most popular comedies. New York 
first saw it in 1846 with Mr. and Mrs. 
Charles Keane and not again till 1895 
at Daly’s when it had a brief revival 
with Maxine Elliott, Ada Rehan and 
James Lewis as Launce. Then after a 
lapse of sixty-two years it was pre- 
sented in Central Park by the New 
York Shakespeare Festival Company 
last summer, and now, within six 
months, another production has been 
shown in New York by the Stratford 
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Festival Company of Canada. It is 
with a swell of civic pride that we can 
declare that our performance given 
free of charge was not only on a par 
but even more enjoyable than our dis- 
tinguished visitors. The Canadians 
played Two Gentlemen of Verona as 
romantic comedy, the Americans as 
romantic farce. The Canadians placed 
the story in the Napoleonic period, the 
Americans made it pure fairy tale. 
Both directors built up their charac- 
terizations with imaginative stage busi- 
ness; the most complete contrast being 
the Duke of Milan. With the Stratford 
Company he was a ducal despot, a 
huge man in a blue uniform; in Cen- 
tral Park he appeared as a fussy little 
peer, with a passion for horticulture, 
who had a small portable garden 
wheeled about after him. Canada 
visualized Sir Eglamour as an old fop 
with a monocle but here he was an 
armored knight out of Alice in Won- 
derland who kept tripping over his 
huge sword. Proteus’ coaching of 
the Duke in the fundamentals of elope- 
ment was also funnier here for Pro- 
teus had his rope ladder wound 
around him and it kept getting en- 
tangled with the Duke’s geraniums 
Our clowns played for broader humor 
but our dog was surpassed by the 
Canadian, Crab. The unrealistic setting 
by Tania Moiseiwitsch of columns and 
marble benches was charmingly lit and 
brightened by a game of archery. Had 
one not seen the production here by 
Joseph Papp and Stuart Vaughan, this 
production would have been accepted 
as an attractive presentation of a de- 
cidedly second-rate Shakespearean 
comedy but now we know that it can 
be a rousing farce. Closed. 


THE NEW YORK SHAKESPEARE FES- 
TIVAL, without help from our city, is 
now raising capital for a summer sea- 
son and endowed seats are being sold 
for $500. Some day Greater New York 
may appreciate as did little Stratford 
that Shakespeare is a fine lure for sum- 
mer visitors. The Shakespeare Club 
of New York is happy to donate a chair 
for the Festival in Central Park. 


BACK TO METHUSELAH.—Years and 
years ago, to be precise in 1921, I went 
for three weeks running to a Wednes- 
day matinee of Shaw’s interminable 
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dramatized essay on Life, but I cannot 
recall being as bored as I was with it 
telescoped into two acts in the version 
by Arnold Moss which has visited 
forty-one cities in an eleven-week tour 
after a round of summer theaters. Of 
course on tour it was probably sold 
in advance. In New York it endured 
for less than a month. Considered by 
Mr. Shaw to be his major work, Mr. 
Moss thought that it carried a message 
of hope to a saddened world in its 
theme “You can get what you want 
because you want it badly enough to 
keep trying for it until it comes along,” 
which, after all, has been told us in, 
“Ask and you shal! receive.” But what 
Shaw suggests we may accomplish if 
we set our minds to it is that we come 
fullgrown out of an egg for a life span 
of three hundred years. All bodily ap- 
petites will have been sublimated and 
also the arts. Shaw’s Ancients looked 
forward to the millennium when there 
would be no more people only thoughts 
and that would be life eternal. Be- 


ginning with Adam and Eve and the 
Serpent, Shaw has written his own 
Genesis with Lilith as the mainspring. 


“The Tragedy of an Elderly Gentle- 
man,” the most amusing section in 
which he ragged the British and the 
Irish, was cut to the bone. Mr. Moss, 
appearing between scenes as Mr. Shaw 
with lines from the text and the Pref- 
ace, was not particularly convincing. 
Closed. 


MOISEYEV DANCE COMPANY.—Make 
no mistake—this is not ballet but for 
sheer exuberence and vitality this com- 
pany of nearly a hundred folk dancers 
raises folk dancing to a happy zenith. 
Since 1937, Igor Moiseyev, who has 
trained in the Bolshoi Theater’s School 
of Choreography, has been the or- 
ganizer and director of the State Folk 
Dance Ensemble of the Soviet Union. 
Moiseyev has shown a special genius 
in drilling his company to a point of 
precision that seems like spontaneity 
while the convolutions of the groups 
on the stage have a flowing rhythm and 
casual grace. Russia is a vast country 
with countless different races and na- 
tional groups. It is wholesome to know 
that for the proletariat in the drab in- 
dustrial centers there is now preserved 
this vision of free and healthy move- 
ment. The dominant note of the Moise- 
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yev Dance Company is Youth. There 
is also a note of fine dignity in the 
Old Russian Dances and the girls in 
their long dresses who open the pro- 
gram. There is candid appreciation 
when girl meets boy, and a gay Byelo- 
russian number when “Georgie” can’t 
choose between eight girls and loses 
them all. Two Tartar girls of Kazan 
with twinkling feet play a similar trick 
on two fast-moving Tartar boys. A 
Moldavian Suite opens with a slow- 
moving round dance by the girls in 
their smart short black skirts embroid- 
ered in gold and becomes faster and 
faster with the boys until it ends in 
what is called Zhok when everyone is 
outdoing the other in turns and leaps 
and of course in the squat dancing 
which I believe is called “prezatsky.” 
In fine contrast to the round dances, 
there is an exotic war dance of the 
Eighth Century Adzhars — seven men 
in black and white head-dresses who 
leap to a native drummer—and the 
dance of the Mongolian Figure in 
which a tiny gold figure in the center 
of a black stage uses gestures, remi- 
niscent of Bali, except that in this the 
flexibility of the wrists is more impor- 
tant than the fingers. On the amusing 
side there is a lively Soccer Game with 
an harassed Umpire (called a Judge) 
and a wrestling match which has a sur- 
prise ending. Partisans brought the 
first curtain down with shouts of ap- 
plause with a cavalry charge in the 
Caucasus against the Nazis—where the 
Scouts enter with a splendid illusion of 
horse-back and dramatic tension. An- 
other good excursion outside the realm 
of folk dancing was a quadrille of pre- 
Soviet days as it might have been 
danced in some public park with ac- 
cordion and Balalaika players on the 
stage which gave scope for amusing 
characterizations. The Ukrainian girls 
with their crowns of flowers and red 
boots were sad about the parting of a 
girl from her lover but cheered up like 
the Moldavians, until one boy took the 
highest leap of all right over the heads 
of the girls! The prezatskys not the 
hopak aroused the audience not only 
to bravos but whistles, the latter, at 
first, disconcerting to the dancers as 
whistles translated into Russian mean 
disapproval. That was far from the 
minds of the cheerful spectators at the 
Metropolitan Opera House. 





NOVELS REVIEWED BY Riley Hughes 


THE WINTHROP WOMAN 

by Anya Seton 

Houghton Mifflin. $4.95 
This novel of colonial America pre- 
sents both a fascinating historical 
character and an unusual perspective 
on life in the colonies. Its heroine, 
Elizabeth Fones, later Winthrop, then 
Feake, then Hallet, niece and daugh- 
ter-in-law of Governor Winthrop of 
the Bay Colony, was a woman of 
marked independence and determina- 
tion. 

Psychologically, the pattern of 
Elizabeth Winthrop’s life, as seen in 
these pages, seems to depend through- 
out her youth upon her famous uncle; 
her decisions are made either in fear 
or defiance of him, and she finds no 
release from this compulsive behavior 
until his death. Miss Seton makes this 
warped relationship date from Eliza- 
beth’s childhood when her uncle 
flogged her mercilessly for childish 
mischief. From a setting of Puritan 
harshness in the English countryside 
and later in London, Elizabeth escapes 
briefly through a somewhat scandal- 
ous marriage to her cousin, gay young 
Henry Winthrop. After his sudden 
death on his way to the new colonies, 
she arrives with her aunt, the Gover- 
nor’s wife, her own baby John, and 
the younger of the Governor’s chil- 
dren. She is soon maneuvered into a 
marriage with a moody goldsmith 
named Robert Feake. 

Through her friendship for the “en- 
thusiast” Anne Hutchinson, Elizabeth 
gets into difficulties and barely es- 
capes with her life from the Bay Col- 
ony to settle with her family in the 
Dutch section of Connecticut. She 
and her husband become Dutch sub- 
jects, and this fact enables Elizabeth 
much later to obtain a divorce from 


Feake, who, now completely insane, 
has deserted her. Unable in Dutch 
law to marry Will Hallet, her chief 
support in these unhappy years, she 
exchanges private vows with him. 
The British in New Haven refuse to 
recognize her Dutch divorce; the 
Dutch, on their part, seize back her 
land. Once again she is saved by 
Winthrop intervention. How her 
problems are finally solved, including 
religious doubts and difficulties, and 
how she fares with the Indians— 
these and other extremely well-real- 
ized details of psychological and his- 
torical interest are brought to vivid 
life in this well-documented narrative. 


THE ROUND HOUSE 

by Reginald Arkell 

Reynal. $3.50 
The Round House is Mr. Arkell’s third 
brief novel to celebrate English vil- 
lage life, and let it be said straight off 
the cricket bat that The Round House 
is the best yet. I recall deploring a 
bit a certain meagerness of plot inven- 
tion in the two previous books; they 
tended to trail off into mere sketches. 
The present tale is as delightfully 
rural—here the ancient wool country 
of the Cotswolds—as the others, but 
people and their problems are per- 
mitted to give a new dimension to 
backdrop. 

A bored young London barrister 
stumbles upon the village of Compton 
Only, fascinated by the architectural 
possibilities in a derelict tower, once 
a canal lockkeeper’s dwelling. In no 
time Chris Brandon finds himself 
drawn into the eccentric circle of Sir 
John Hampnett, tenth baronet, a circle 
which includes a strong-willed and 
strong-voiced Lady Hampnett and a 
daughter Susan. Chris spends even 
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more time at the Black Horse, the lo- 
cal pub, and gets to know the prob- 
lems of an agricultural village in lean 
days. An American couple, looking 
for ancestors, a young boy, last of the 
Midwinters, “wool barons” in the 
Middle Ages, and a dog provide the 
active ingredients of a story rich in 
low-key humor. The best of it all is 
that the reader comes away with a 
deep sense of the nearness of the past 
and of the permanence of things— 
and he has not had to concern him- 
self with a problem more sinister than 
“sheep-worrying.” 


THE NORTHERN LIGHT 

by A. J. Cronin 

Little-Brown. $4.00 
In his customarily engaging way, Dr. 
Cronin illustrates and illuminates a 
major contemporary problem in The 
Northern Light. The title of the novel 
is the same as the name the author 
gives to a provincial newspaper in the 
north of England. Henry Page, the 


fifth-generation owner of a sound and 
responsible newspaper, is forced to 
make the fight of his life to retain his 
property and maintain his integrity. 


The great press lords of London, ever 
eager to extend their circulation and 
influence, and anxious to extend their 
tidings of sex and sensationalism to 
the provinces, pick out Hedleston and 
the Light for conquest. 

The fact that Henry Page, twice 
mayor of Hedleston, is a mild and 
somewhat old-fashioned man seems to 
make conquest easy, but London takes 
no chances. Smith and Nye, two ex- 
perienced hatchet men, come up fully 
armed for battle. When Henry Page 
will not be bought out, the London 
interests buy out a small newspaper 
in the next town and flood Hedleston 
with free copies, trick circulation 
gimmicks, and cut-throat advertising 
rates. Even more sinister tricks are 
tried, but the Light, staggering under 
successive blows, still hangs on. Then 
Nye, a man who “could dishonor him- 
self daily,” strikes at Page through his 
family. He unearths an old scandal 
involving Page’s daughter-in-law, and 
one dramatic event follows another to 
a solution it would be unfair to di- 
vulge. No doubt the issues and prob- 
lems involved in Dr. Cronin’s theme 
are more complicated than he makes 
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them appear to be here, but nobody 
can deny that The Northern Light is 
that rare thing in a novel today, a 
satisfying and exciting story. 


AN ELEPHANT FOR ARISTOTLE 

by L. Sprague de Camp 

Doubleday. $3.95 
This is a lighthearted historical novel 
about an unhistorical yet probable 
enough event—the conveyance, at the 
order of Alexander the Great, of an 
elephant as a mocking and inconven- 
ient gift for Alexander’s great teacher, 
the philosopher Aristotle. The nar- 
rator, Leon the Thessalian, is one of 
Alexander’s loyal soldiers, whose mus- 
tering out takes the form of a ten- 
month journey from the Indian limits 
of Alexander’s empire to its capital in 
Athens. 

Leon’s adventures are many and 
varied. There is a momentary pause 
because of a lioness: “We skinned 
the lioness, albeit the skin had too 
many holes to be of much worth.” He 
and his band become prisoners of one 
of Alexander’s unjust stewards; they 
fight off bandits, natural dangers of 
geography and climate; they struggle 
to provide Aias, the elephant, his 
daily two hundred pounds of food. 
The journey is lightened by the pres- 
ence of Nirouphar, a Persian gentle- 
woman and sister of Leon’s right-hand 
man, although Leon has a most intri- 
cate time of it wooing her. But Leon 
is a stubborn man, a man who can 
move an elephant over deserts, jun- 
gles, and a stormy sea. Aside from 
adventures, An Elephant for Aristotle 
is remarkable for its satirical picture 
of Alexander’s ramshackle empire, 
and of the diversity of views of the 
subject tribes and peoples who com- 
pose it. A world “lavishly supplied 
with fools and knaves,” Leon decides, 
especially after he gets to Athens and 
his trials and adventures are crowned 
with a ridiculous anticlimax. 


THE ACCOUNTING 

by Bruce Marshall 

Houghton Mifflin. $3.95 
Many of Bruce Marshall’s American 
readers are likely to find themselves 
lost in the intricate financial manipu- 
lations which are so much a part of 
The Accounting, and they are likely to 
feel their school French somewhat in- 
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adequate for coping with his lavish 
use of this language—and not textbook 
French, by any means—for thematic 
underlining. And the France ‘of the 
Stavisky scandal period is not famil- 
iar enough here to be established 
merely by fugitive reference. 

Mr. Marshall—sounding for pages at 
a time like the early Evelyn Waugh— 
interweaves his story of a French 
bank shortage being tracked down by 
English chartered accountants with 
the private lives and marital difficul- 
ties of his major characters. Thus his 
narrative lurches from bank to brothel 
and back again. At times one institu- 
tion offers commentary on the other, 
and here the book is at its most fused 
and perceptive, but in both the action 
seems mannered and_ capricious. 
“Fornication, after all,” the English 
convert named Wormit muses at one 
point, “was a friendly gesture.” The 
senior London partner and the wife 
of the senior Paris partner seem pre- 
pared for friendly gesture, and poor 
Wormit is beside himself trying to ac- 
count for all his wife’s pretty new 
frocks and those limousine rides of 
hers. 

The best part of the book—and here 
Mr. Marshall sounds like Graham 
Greene—are the marginal comments 
on France, finance and_ religion. 
“High finance, after all, was just the 
science of applied selfishness, the es- 
tablished refusal to love one’s neigh- 
bor as oneself... . The only thing to do 
about most clergymen was to shut 
your eyes and see what the Holy 
Ghost would see in you.” That sort of 
thing. But one has to wade through 
much to come upon them. 


FOR THE GLORY OF GOD 

by Helen Norris 

Macmillan. $2.50 
The church was like a cathedral. A 
cathedral in miniature, standing upon 
a hill far above the small village. To 
this church comes Carl Redman, nine- 
teen years old, an Episcopalian semi- 
narian. The church in Canville was 
to be his summer assignment. 

With dedication and _ reverence, 
with a feeling that he is close to God, 
Carl comes to his assignment. He falls 
in love with the beauty of the church, 
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and he thrills to the challenge before 
him. But to his first service not one 
of his parishioners comes. He is in- 
vited to dinner at his vestryman’s 
house, but all questions concerning 
church attendance are put off. When 
Carl finds that the villagers consider 
his church accursed and learns why, 
events lead to a powerful and moving 
climax. This very short novella is 
only sixty-three pages long but each 
page sings with ecstasy. 


THE GREENGAGE SUMMER 

by Rumer Godden 

Viking. $3.50 
Miss Godden shows us what happens 
when five solid, decent English chil- 
dren—a family of four girls and one 
boy—are left to their own devices 
when spending a summer in a French 
pension. The situation could have 
been serious when Mother, who has 
fecklessly brought the children to 
France, becomes desperately ill there. 
But the children feel that they are 
rescued by the mysterious English- 
man, Eliot, who is apparently living 
with Mademoiselle Zizi, the pension’s 
glamorous proprietress, and carrying 
on mysterious nightly activities in 
Paris and along the Marne. Mother, 
ever foolish, begs Eliot not to send for 
her sensible, critical, brother William, 
and thus leaves the way clear. 

Eliot himself, for all his sinister ac- 
tivities, shows great kindness to the 
children. In all the beauty of summer 
in the champagne country they get to 
know such characters as Paul, the un- 
happy scullery boy, Monsieur Armand, 
the cook, and Monsieur Joubert, a 
great artist. Joss, the eldest, faces a 
near-tragic experience as the most 
sensitive to Eliot’s amazing personal- 
ity. Through the hot, green days, the 
children fill themselves with experi- 
ence as they do with greengages, and 
are violently ill of both. 

The melodrama of the book’s cli- 
max is even less convincing than some 
of the flamboyant incidents leading 
up to it. Yet the children themselves 
are real and satisfying, their relation- 
ships with those around them some- 
how plausible, and for them this sum- 
mer confection is worth the reading 
despite its many obvious defects. 
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Other New Books 


RUSSIA, THE ATOM AND THE WEST 
by George F. Kennan 

Harper. $2.50 
The title of this book, summing up 
so much of the “pangs and fears” of 
the time we live in, gives an indica- 
tion of the momentous significance of 
its content. The very air we breath 
is contingent from day to day on the 
syntax in which the words of this 
title are associated. 

George Kennan, former American 
Ambassador in Moscow, presently 
professor in the School of Historical 
Studies at Princeton’s Institute for Ad- 
vanced Study, is generally regarded 
as our foremost expert on modern 
Russian affairs. His brief book, there- 
fore, is authoritative and deserves 
careful reading. In it he examines 
with realism and objectivity the issues 
which separate the Soviet and the 
West and on the resolution of which 
the peace of the world inescapably 
depends. 

In what is perhaps the most signifi- 
cant chapter, “The Soviet Mind and 
World Realities,” the author goes very 
far in his psychological penetration 
of the motives of the Soviet leaders. 
He observes that the techniques of the 
Communist formula, habituating them 
to the use of the lie as an instrument 
of policy, “have wrought a strange 
corruption of the Communist mind, 
rendering it incapable of distinguish- 
ing sharply between fact and fiction.” 

Having gone thus far in recognizing 
that their deviousness makes all un- 
derstandings with the Soviet rulers 
subject to caution, it is disappointing 
that he does not take the slight addi- 
tional step in pointing to the element 
in their outlook which makes any 
such understanding essentially impos- 
sible. There is evidence, inside and 


outside this book, that Mr. Kennan is 
not a man to boggle at the idea of 
absolute principle as a final factor in 
human affairs. But have we _ not, 
when all is said and done, to acknowl- 
edge that what stands as a barrier be- 
tween East and West is not found in 
the technicalities of disarmament or in 
rivalry to be the first to jump over the 
moon? What constitutes an irreduc- 
ible obstacle to any reliable arrange- 
ment between them is the Messianism 
of the Communist revolution. So long 
as the Communist Manifesto, recogniz- 
ing world revolution and the destruc- 
tion of the human values upon which 
the West, with greater or lesser sin- 
cerity bases its social and political 
order, remains the fundamental blue 
print of Soviet policy, so long must any 
accommodation with the West be for 
them mere expediency and temporiza- 
tion. 

For a writer who is seeking answers 
to some of the practical questions © 
confronting us in our relations with 
the Soviet Union, recognition of this 
essential incompatibility would be, so 
to speak, to pull the rug out from 
under himself; there would then seem 
to be no object in his study of these 
lesser problems. But in the view this 
reader is here submitting, this is not 
necessarily true. 

Studies like Mr. Kennan’s are valu- 
able, useful and necessary. It is indis- 
pensable, if we hope to survive at all, 
to behave as though understanding 
with the Soviet could be reached. 
Every minute that can be won 
through a modus vivendi, however in- 
substantial, can contribute to the evo- 
lution of the issue which lies hidden 
under the externals of our differences 
with the Russians. While meeting 
these differences with day to day tact, 
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while maintaining our material and 
moral defenses with constant firmness 
(these are, among a few others, the 
basic recommendations of Mr. Ken- 
nan), our ultimate reliance must be 
placed in a spiritual force which, al- 
though we cannot command it, we can 
at least strive to merit in some meas- 
ure. 

The Christian West, which has sur- 
vived so many terrible crises in the 
past, would be meaningless without 
faith in the designs of a Divine Provi- 
dence committed to the vindication 
of good over evil. Our program, then, 
is to strive to represent ever more 
unmistakably the good in this con- 
junction and to count on time, won 
by day to day skill in setting surface 
troubles, and Providence, to bring our 
enemies to a view more consistent 
with our own of the nature and des- 
tiny of the human person. 

FENTON MORAN. 


MY BROTHER’S KEEPER 

by Stanislaus Joyce 

Viking. $5.00 
T. S. Eliot, in the preface, reports he 
read My Brother’s Keeper twice, both 


fascinated and repelled by the per- 


sonality of the younger brother of 
James Joyce, who apparently re- 
garded himself as being just about as 
different from his older brother as 
Cain was from Abel. 

This Irish Cain and Abel were a 
strange pair, and theirs was a strange 
and tragic childhood. Listen to the 
voice of Stanislaus: “It was at Mill- 
bourne Lane, too, that my father made 
a vague attempt to strangle my mother. 
In a drunken fit he ran at her and 
seized her by the throat, roaring, 
‘Now, by God, is the time to finish 
it.””” However, what would have been 
tragedy elsewhere, writes Stanislaus 
wryly, was only low comedy in Ire- 
land. Later, when their mother was 
on her death-bed, her husband yelled 
at her: “If you can’t get well, die. 
Die and be damned to you!” Stanis- 
laus tells how he made a movement 
toward his father and shouted, “You 
swine!” She struggled to get up, and 
told Stanislaus, “You mustn’t do that. 
You must promise me never to do 

Their “first educator” was the fam- 
ily nurse, who dominated their lives, 
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and whom Stanislaus vividly recalls as 
presiding, seated, at the nightly reci- 
tation of the Rosary and the Litany of 
Loretto. Stanislaus blames her for his 
brother’s lifelong terror of thunder- 
storms because she taught them to 
cross themselves and piously repeat 
an ejaculation at every flash of light- 
ning, “as if she were the canvasser 
for some kind of religious insurance 
company.” Stanislaus considers her 
the “most bigoted” person he ever 
met. 

Then there were his recollections of 
the Jesuit who talked about the child 
of seven condemned to hell for a 
single mortal sin, and another Jesuit 
who paddled a child of nine for writ- 
ing his lesson in pencil rather than 
ink. Stanislaus writes that at the age 
of thirteen he watched with amaze- 
ment his brother as he went through 
what was apparently the religious 
crisis described in A Portrait of the 
Artist as a Young Man. Strangely 
enough, it was religion which was to 
divide the two brothers throughout 
their lives. “The truth seems to be,” 
writes Stanislaus, “that he who has 
loved God in his youth can never love 
anything that is less than divine.” 
While God was once a living reality 
for his brother, Stanislaus felt, even at 
the age of thirteen, that religion was 
a bitter kind of hypocrisy which was 
thrust upon him. He went to Com- 
munion three times a year and yet: 
“For me the host was a thing like 
tissue-paper with a curiously tasteless 
tate. .0e 

My Brother’s Keeper is a bigoted 
book rife with prejudice about Ire- 
land, the Jesuits, and James Joyce. It 
is informative: “Stephen Dedalus (in 
A Portrait of An Artist as a Young 
Man) is an imaginary, not a real self- 
portrait, and freely treated.” How- 
ever, Stanislaus writes with fire. His 
memoirs are themselves a work of 
art. Some people will not want to 
read the book at all, but those who do, 
will probably read it twice. 

Rev. Louts McKernan, C.S.P. 


MY THIRTY-THIRD YEAR 

by Gerhard A. Fittkau 

Farrar, Straus & Cudahy. $4.50 
The thirty-third year of Msgr. Ger- 
hard Fittkau’s life was a nightmare 
which started with the Russian in- 
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vasion of his home in East Prussia, 
saw him transported in a boxcar to a 
slave labor camp in the frozen tundras 
of Soviet Russia, and then returned to 
Germany as a half-starved, pellagra- 
ridden expellee. His book is a vivid, 
detailed account of these events. 

Msgr. Fittkau was appointed pastor 
of the small parish of Suessenberg in 
Ermland, an ancient Catholic enclave 
of East Prussia in the fall of 1944. It 
was a quiet, rural land of wayside 
shrines and calvaries, of village reli- 
gious processions and community 
celebrations of feast days. “But these 
were not normal times ... only a 
thin edge of time and circumstance 
separated them from a Soviet domina- 
tion which would be merciless.” 

The Catholics in Ermland had al- 
ready felt the effects of Nazi persecu- 
tion and harassment. Now a new 
terror threatened from the _ East. 
Whether to try and flee from the fu- 
ture invader or stay and ride out the 
storm were the questions of the hour. 
After a halfhearted attempt to leave, 
Msgr. Fittkau chose the latter alterna- 
tive with the realization that as a 
priest he could best serve his parish- 
ioners by staying with them. 

The days of watchful suspense did 
not last long. At daybreak on Feb. 3, 
1945, news came that Russian troops 
had arrived in Suessenberg. There- 
upon followed the horror of an un- 
restrained and absolute military re- 
gime imposed upon a conquered, civil- 
ian population. Msgr. Fittkau, together 
with other residents, was rounded up 
for work in the Soviet. 

For twenty-one days the prisoners 
traveled in sealed boxcars until they 
reached a slave labor camp in the 
Petchora section of the Soviet Komi 
Republic, just below the Arctic Circle. 
But not all those who set out from 
Germany arrived at their destination. 
The last three cars of the train were 
heaped with the bodies of the men 
and women who died enroute. 

At the labor camp they were given 
the work of constructing a canal. 
“The canal itself was a wide band of 
dark earth through the white snow. 
Its sixty-foot width had to be dug 
down to a depth of twenty-one feet. 
The implements were picks ... and 
wheelbarrows so antiquated the an- 
cient slave drivers of Egypt or Baby- 

















Highly Recommended 





Valiant Heralds of Truth 
Pius XII and the 
Arts of Communication 


By Rev. VINCENT A. YZERMANS 


The power wielded by radio and tele- 
vision, the movies and the high- 
circulation dailies and weeklies in 
the life of the individual is enormous. 
This collection of the words of Pius 
XII is designed to facilitate our 
formulation of a “philosophy” of the 
mass media. A thought-provoking col- 
lection and study. $3.75 


The Primacy of Love 
By Dr. AucusT ADAM 


Translated by Elisabethe Corathiel 
Noonan. This pastoral study places 
sexual morality in its true perspective 
in the hierarchy of moral values. The 
work is directed against a kind of 
unconscious Manicheism that in prac- 
tice tends to equate the “immoral” 
and the “unchaste.” A truly im- 
portant and timely book. $3.25 


Contemporary Moral Theology 


Volume I: Questions in 
Fundamental Moral Theology 
By Joun C. Forp, S.J., and 
GERALD KELLY, S.J. 


This first volume of a new series in 
moral theology covers such matters as 
situation ethics, occasions of sin, ques- 
tions of imputability, and the relation 
of Catholicism to psychiatry. Each 
volume will deal with the newer prob- 
lems in moral theology as well as the 
more recent opinions and approaches 
to the traditional problems. $4.50 


The Knox Missal 


The most complete and up-to-date 
Latin-English Missal in existence, 
fully revised in conformity with the 
latest decrees and newly rendered 
into modern English. The Missal is 
printed in red and black in true 
liturgical style and is complete with 
an American Supplement. Available 
in three beautiful bindings. 

Leather case $4.00 Leatherette $8.50 
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lon would have scorned them... .” 
Those who were judged physically 
disabled were assigned “lighter” tasks, 
such as shoveling the frozen Arctic 
snow. To sustain them, they were fed 
an unvarying diet of soggy bread, thin 
soup and gruel. The death rate 
reached plague-like proportions, but 
life was cheap and there were always 
replacements for this sorry labor 
force. 

Msgr. Fittkau seemed to survive 
mainly by calling on spiritual re- 
serves. He says that he saw the whole 
ordeal as a way “to defeat tyranny 
by accepting the worst it had to offer 

. recognizing the bloody footprints 
of our Divine Master on His way 
through our time as ‘He fulfills in His 
faithful what is still lacking of His 
passion.’” His most cherished pos- 
session was his missal and whenever 
an opportunity presented itself, he 
managed to encourage his temporary 
flock with impromptu = sermons, 
prayers and spiritual reading. Daily 
life was viewed through the illuminat- 
ing light of the Church’s liturgy. 

One meets some unusual personal- 
ities: Father Josef Kolfenbach, a 


strapping six-foot-three Redemptorist 
in the beginning, but a wasted skele- 
ton when he died of dysentery and 
neglect after a short time in the camp; 
the Black Stork, the seemingly sadis- 
tic camp doctor; the Professor, en- 


gaged in pellagra research for the 
Institute of Pathology in Moscow; 
Pastor Goebel, the courageous evan- 
gelical minister; and the always se- 
rene Sister Imelda. 

Msgr. Fittkau’s release from Rus- 
sia was swift and unexpected. But 
back in Germany he was an alien in 
his native land. Since his home in 
East Prussia was now part oc! Polish 
territory, he became an “expellee,” 
one of millions of Germans who 
found themselves in a similar predica- 
ment at the end of the war. His plight, 
however, pointed out his future apos- 
tolate—to assist the expellee spiritual- 
ly and materially. He is now execu- 
tive director of the American St. 
Boniface Society in New York which 
is dedicated to that purpose. 

The book contains no _ political 
judgments. There is not even a plea 
for peace. The facts it recounts speak 
eloquently enough. ALIce FARRELL. 
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THE MAN HAS WINGS 

by Terence L. Connolly, S.J. 

Doubleday, $3.50 
It is generally conceded that Francis 
Thompson’s fame rests primarily up- 
on his magnificent “Hound of Heaven” 
and his ecstatic essay on Shelley. 

It seems almost certain that the edi- 
tor believes this, but feels that any- 
thing pertaining to the poet should be 
of special interest to scholars and to 
his devoteés. This must be the reason, 
for giving these seventy-four poems 
and two playlets to the public for the 
first time. But they will add little or 
nothing to Thompson’s literary repu- 
tation. 

The collection contains seven sec- 
tions: “A Poetic Sequence,” “Love 
Verses,” “Sonnets,” “Choric Song of 
Fauns,” “A Miscellany,” “Light Verses” 
and the “Poet and His Poetry.” This 
last division will greatly help to an 
understanding and appreciation of the 
poet’s esthetic. 

The book closes with two plays in 
prose: Napoleon Judges, perhaps a 
bit too dramatic, and a rather tedious 
conversation piece, Man Proposes But 
Woman Disposes. These are followed 
by some valuable notes on Thompson 
and his poetry, manifesting the skill 
and assiduity of Father Connolly in 
his research for the compilation of 
his book. 

Rev. CuHarzes J. Quirk, S.J. 


PORTUGAL AND 
THE PORTUGUESE WORLD 

by Richard Pattee 

Bruce. $7.50 
When Portugal’s new constitution ap- 
peared shortly before World War II, 
some observers thought it leaned to- 
ward Fascism, others imagined it had 
a Communistic trend. Neither suspi- 
cion was justified. The Holy See de- 
clared that the Portuguese constitu- 
tion embodied Catholic principles; 
and a few years later Michael Derrick 
in his superb study, The Portugal of 
Salazar, affirmed that Portugal was the 
first and—until Ireland followed—the 
only nation in the world to incorpo- 
rate in its constitution the Church’s 
doctrine of inalienable family rights. 

The author imparts a surprising 
amount of information about the col- 
onial problems of this small nation 
which has less than 40,000 square miles 
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of area, and less than 9,000,000 inhabi- 
tants, but yet is mother country to a 
total area covering nearly 1,000,000 
square miles, with a total population 
of over 12,000,000 inhabitants. 
Throughout the whole world more 
than 60,000,000 persons speak Portu- 
guese and—as our author reminds us 
—multitudes of Catholics and non- 
Catholics in many nations believe that 
what happened in Portugal in 1917 at 
Fatima may yet counter-balance what 
happened in Moscow that same year 
when Russia became Bolshevik. 
Describing first the characteristics 
of the Portuguese people and then 
their development to their 16th cen- 
tury greatness, Mr. Pattee tells the 
story of the decline which brought 
Portugal so low that when Salazar 
was given control of the finances in 
1928, the deficit in the budget was 
“rising in a terrifying spiral,” and 
presented an apparently insoluble 
problem. Trained in a seminary, later 
a teacher, then a lawyer, frankly but 
not aggressively Catholic, always a 


man of ascetic habits, Salazar offers a 
sharp contrast to the typical political 


leader. He has displayed alertness 
and skill in every field of national life. 
Pattee describes him as a man with an 
acute sense of tradition, a contempt of 
shoddy liberalism, and a habit of tak- 
ing the moral approach to all political 
activity. This high opinion of Salazar 
has been enthusiastically ratified by 
his countrymen who, after experienc- 
ing thirty years of his “democratic 
dictatorship,” returned him to office 
once again in 1957 by a practically 
unanimous vote. 

It was no easy task for the author 
to justify the full title of his book 
which seems to promise discussion of 
the Portuguese immense and widely 
scattered colonial system. But he is as 
good as his word, overlooking neither 
Africa, where Mozambique and Angola 
present racial and religious difficul- 
ties, nor Goa and the other Indian 
colonies which Nehru seems deter- 
mined to repossess and where our 
author foresees nothing but eventual 
expulsion of the colonists with im- 
plied crippling of the Catholics who 
at present number over 230,000. 

Long excluded like other Catholic 
nations from the UN, but admitted in 
1955, Portugal can point proudly to 
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the fact that she has established a sort 
of oasis in a world of racial antipa- 
thies, tensions, threats of violence. 
Fair-minded readers reach the last 
page persuaded that she has main- 
tained a sense of her vocation and has 
contributed much more than the 
world could have anticipated from a 
nation so limited in size and natural 
resources. Richard Pattee was the 
right man to give us an up-to-date de- 
scription of this unique state and its 
activities at home and overseas. He 
presents the main facts clearly and 
frankly; he indexes them well; he pro- 
vides a rich bibliography. His book 
will no doubt remain for years our 
best source of information on Portu- 
gal and the Portuguese world. 
Rev. JosepH McSor.ey, C.S.P. 


CHRISTIAN THOUGHT AND ACTION 
by Dom Aelred Graham 

Harcourt, Brace. $5.00 
In his preface the author states that 
“these papers carry ...a deference to 
truth wherever it may be found.” 
Completely sound in Catholic theology 
and spirituality, he yet remains sensi- 
tive to the good, the true, and the 
beautiful as they are to be found here 
and there in the insights of writers so 
varied as Santayana, Rabindranath 
Tagore, Kierkegaard, Henry James, 
and Jean Paul Sartre. 

Happy in the Divine Revelation as 
found in the Church which he so 
plainly loves, the author is neverthe- 
less impatient of those who think that 
“all the answers are in.” Man has not 
finished his quest for truth either in 
the world of philosophy or spiritual- 
ity. “Even the acceptance of the blue- 
print of Catholicism does not provide 
us with a prefabricated building. The 
plan itself is less clearly defined, more 
open to varying interpretations, than 
is often supposed.” 

In a section on “The Life of So- 
ciety” the author has some sound ad- 
vice to give on the part Catholics 
ought to play in society and in poli- 
tics, in ecumenicism and education. 
He has a warm sympathy with Prot- 
estants, and longs for “the great re- 
turn.” We shall never effect that re- 
turn if, insisting on truth as we must, 
we divorce truth from love. Truth 
without love has a “wintry face.” We 
must avoid cold-hearted intellectual- 
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ism, and all that is wooden and aca- 
demic. A great many obstacles are 
put in the way of reunion by “unnec- 
essary intransigence.” 

The author is at his best, however, 
in the deep affairs of the human soul 
as it confronts God. Far the best 
things in the book are the sections on 
“The Life of the Individual” and “The 
Meaning of Religious Experience.” 
Characteristically, he finds some genu- 
ineness in mysticism outside the 
Church—Indian, Mohammedan and 
Protestant. He examines Existential- 
ism for what it may have to contribute 
to man’s quest of the divine, but finds 
little to hope for there. It is only with- 
in the Church that the spiritual life 
can come to its full fruition, for the 
spiritual life is “knowing-loving,” and 
depends on the Holy Spirit of Truth 
and Love, Whose home is the Church. 
No matter what inward flights there 
are of “the alone to the Alone” the mys- 
tic is never safe if he gets away from 
Christ-centeredness, from the Sermon 
on the Mount, and the Last Supper 
discourses. 

The spiritual life for all—mystic or 
beginner—is a flight from self-cen- 
teredness to God-centeredness. Sin is 
a “breakdown in love.” In the life of 
the spirit as in the life of the body 
there is a law of cause and effect at 
work. Self-centeredness brings forth 
a negative character, filled with frus- 
tration, insecurity, suspicion and fear. 
Those who surrender self to God-love 
realize a higher Self, released and 
fulfilled. 

Rev. Rospert J. Murpnuy, C.S.P. 


CRUCIAL PROBLEMS OF 
MODERN PHILOSOPHY 

by D. J. B. Hawkins 

Sheed & Ward. $3.00 
Anyone familiar with the previous 
works of Father Hawkins will wel- 
come his most recent contribution to 
scholastic thought. The present work 
is appropriately titled. The author 
does not write textbooks. Just as his 
previous efforts in metaphysics and 
natural theology presuppose a knowl- 
edge of those fields, Crucial Problems 
in Modern Philosophy presupposes a 
more than casual acquaintance with 
the systems of philosophy which it 
discusses. With a profundity of in- 
sight which stands in wondrous con- 
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trast to the author’s economy and sim- 
plicity of expression, he probes di- 
rectly to the root difficulty in each of 
the systems he considers. Not unwill- 
ing to praise the positive contributions 
of modern and contemporary philoso- 
phers, he indicates with deft strokes 
the directions which lead them into 
error. 

The book is divided into three 
parts. The first treats the precursors 
of contemporary thought: Descartes, 
the British Empiricists, and Kant. The 
author explains that Descartes’ quest 
for ultimate data, in terms of which 
he could understand the world around 
him, was a search for clearness more 
than for certainty. His appeal to di- 
vine integrity to guarantee the objec- 
tivity of the world is “an unnecessary 
recourse to theological considera- 
tions.” The philosopher, Hawkins con- 
tends, “should be able to pursue his 
task without either succumbing to a 
nervous dread that the world will dis- 
appear in the process or putting up 
a bluff to support what is vague and 
hasty in the formulations of common 
sense.” In their attempt to uncover 
a more natural kind of solution to 
Cartesian problems, the author ac- 
cuses the British Empiricists of being 
insufficiently empirical. Their failure 
to formulate an adequate notion of 
the self as an embodied spirit in con- 
tact with other bodies in the world 
led them inevitably to the world of 
Hume which totally neglects this no- 
tion. Kant was imprecise in compar- 
ing his philosophy to the Copernican 
revolution in astronomy. “This was 
really more like a revolution from 
Copernicus to Ptolmy than one from 
Ptolemy to Copernicus, for it consisted 
in subduing the world to the needs of 
human thought and making the uni- 
verse revolve around man rather than 
man around the universe.” Kant’s con- 
struction is based on the gratuitous 
assumption that the elements of fact 
are presented to us without connection 
or relation. 

The second part of the book follows 
the pattern of the first in discussing 
the contemporary philosophers. In- 
cluded here are the sense-data school 
headed by Moore and Russell, the 
language cult of Wittgenstein, Logical 
Positivism, Existentialism, and _ the 
philosophical background of Marx and 
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Engels. Again, giving praise where it 
is merited, the author indicates with 
incisive clarity the root error in each 
of these systems of thought. 

In the third part of his book, Father 
Hawkins makes positive suggestions 
for a valid reconstruction of modern 
philosophy. The empirical notion of 
the self must be broadened to include 
a reflective awareness of the embodied 
spirit in all of its dynamic relations 
to its environment. The author re- 
echoes here the plea which has come 
often from other quarters in Europe 
for the elaboration of a phenomeno- 
logical foundation for the traditional 
metaphysics. This would seem the 
sole hope of adding an apologetical 
dimension to scholastic thought, of 
establishing a dialogue between our- 
selves and the contemporary philoso- 
phers. We must clarify the principles 
of method upon which the possibility 
of a metaphysics is based. We must 
convince the Kantians that a scrutiny 
of experience reveals that a knowledge 
of synthetic a priori propositions pre- 
sents no more of a mystery than does 
the knowledge of analytical proposi- 
tions. We must emphasize the impor- 
tance of analogical thinking in any 
systematic philosophy. And we must 
distinguish sharply and clearly be- 
tween metaphysics and logic. In brief, 
while continuing to draw life from its 
original sources, “the older philos- 
ophy must be rethought in relation to 
later problems and later needs.” 

This will be perhaps a more diffi- 
cult task than Father Hawkins makes 
it seem, It is to be regretted that paro- 
chial and diocesan obligations in Suf- 
folk, England will probably prevent 
the author from undertaking it him- 
self. No one on the current scene 
appears more qualified to do so. 

Rev. Ropert A. O’DONNELL, C.S.P. 


MY NEIGHBOUR AS MYSELF 

by Gustavo Corcao 

Longmans, Green. $3.50 
The Brazilian author of this book 
seems like an unusually interesting 
personality. After fifteen years bound 
peacefully to technology, which he 
later called his own corpse, a series of 
circumstances moved him into the 
world of people and events. There he 
flirted uneasily with Neitzche and 
Marx until he finally fell in love with 
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God and the Faith. In this first book 
he recounts not really the story of his 
conversion, but a number of signifi- 
cant episodes that influenced him on 
the way; and he vehemently attacks 
the false ideologies and opinions cur- 
rent in scientific and _ intellectual 
circles. 

Much of what the author has to say 
about both the contemporary and the 
eternal is worth hearing, but the book 
as a whole lacks coherence and polish. 
The episodic organization is confusing 
without being effective, and one rather 
wished that the man of science had 
chosen a scientific outline. Further, 
it is hard to say whether Sefior Cor- 
cao has striven too much or too little 
to emulate Chesterton. At times he 
seems to scorn careful writing; at 
others he overworks a paradox or pas- 
sage of invective. It is to be hoped 
that these are simply apprentice faults 
that will be erased in a later volume 
by a man obviously endowed with in- 
telligence and dynamism. Here Sefor 
Corcao’s fire burns but fitfully; still, he 
strikes some bright sparks which may 
yet yield light and warmth. 

RutH M. AMES 


THE SANCTIFIER 

by L. M. Martinez 

St. Anthony’s Guild. $4.00 
The Sanctifier is a timely book for to- 
day the Holy Spirit is the forgotten 
God. Some Catholics, occupied with 
“side devotions,” do not know His 
rightful place in the Christian life of 
perfection. Many non-Catholics, truly, 
know Him better. 

Archbishop Martinez insists through- 
out that the Holy Spirit is not an acci- 
dental, secondary aid to perfection. 
He is the Sanctifier, the Fount of 
Graces, the Center of the spiritual life. 
Therefore, “devotion to the Holy Spir- 
it is something essential and profound 
that souls who are seeking perfection 
must comprehend and practice.” 

The Holy Spirit is the Master-Artist 
dynamically present in the soul full 
of Grace. As Artist, He works on the 
canvas of the soul using the Virtues 
and Gifts as instruments. His sanctify- 
ing work is to reproduce Jesus. 

This book delineates the supernatu- 
ral organism of the soul. The first two 
sections embracing the role of the 
Sanctifier and His Gifts are particular- 
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ly attractive, describing accurately the 
work of the Divine Artist. One mar- 
vels at the author’s grasp and penetrat- 
ing insight about this difficult tract of 
theology. Those who like their theol- 
ogy straight will find the chapter on 
the Gifts most palatable. It will con- 
vince souls seeking a higher perfection 
that the finest work of sanctification 
belongs to the action of the Gifts in 
the soul. More than the Virtues, they 
suffuse and reform the mind and will, 
for their operation and direction are 
wholly divine. As mysterious “receiv- 
ers,” they pick up the Spirit’s inspira- 
tions and movements. “It is God Him- 
self shared by man as if man, under 
the impulse of the Spirit, no longer 
worked humanly, but became God by 
participation.” 

This book, we hope, may start a se- 
ries of works on the Sanctified for He 
alone can change institutions and cul- 
tures by first changing the individual 
and thereby “renew the face of the 
earth.” In an age of deepening ‘dis- 
couragement, Archbishop Martinez 
discusses the starting point for a 
brave, new world: the transformation 
of the soul into a Christ-like being. 

Here is a splendid work for Reli- 
gious who, in the absence of a human 
guide, can learn howto co-operate with 
the immediate influence of the Sancti- 
fier. Mastery of this doctrine will 
help her surrender herself intelligently 
to His sanctifying power for “sanctity 
is impossible without the direction of 
the Holy Spirit.” 

Admirers of Archbishop Martinez 
have long recognized in him a tre- 
mendous spiritual force. His is a rare 
talent, a “diamond of multiple facets.” 
We look for more of his works from 
translators as worthy as this Ursuline 
Sister. 

Rev. Martin Lomparot, C.S.P. 


CONQUEST OF 
THE KINGDOM OF GOD 
by John of the Angels, O.F.M. 
trans. by Cornelius J. Crowley 
Herder. $3.95 
Cardinal Mercier said that if a person 
would only descend into the depths of 
his soul and for five minutes each day 
reflect on the kingdom of God within 
him, he would quickly discover the 
secret of sanctity. Through a simple 
entrance into the soul, the dwelling 
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place of God, not through a laborious 
pilgrimage to far distant places, he 
reaches God. 

The Spanish Franciscan, Fray John 
of the Angels, whom Rousellot calls 
“Love’s psychologist and moralist,” 
explains in the Prologue of Conquest 
of the Kingdom of God that his inten- 
tion is to instruct the reader concern- 
ing the kingdom of God within us and 
“to teach the order which must be fol- 
lowed in order to enjoy it.” He shows 
that contemplation is a reality acces- 
sible to all, consisting in an effort of 
direction toward God rather than to- 
ward things and men. Union with God 
will radiate Christ, make Him loved, 
gain souls for Him. Contemplation will 
produce an overflowing divine reser- 
voir of grace. Contemplation will issue 
in an effective and dedicated aposto- 
late. 

The author then plots the conquest 
for us. He marks the doors of entrance 
to this kingdom and identifies the 


enemies who prevent access to it. 
Finally, he describes what life in this 
kingdom is, with its exercises, laws 
and enjoyments. 

Fray John of the Angels presents 


this study by way of a dialogue be- 
tween the unlearned disciple and the 
patient and learned master. In this 
series of friendly conversations the 
master and the disciple, by questions 
and answers, by probing explanations 
and by lucid distinctions, advance 
the understanding to enter and possess 
the secret of love, the kingdom of God. 
Rev. Francis X. Diskin, C.S.P. 


THE LAND OF STONES AND SAINTS 
by Frances Parkinson Keyes 
Doubleday. $4.95 

Mrs. Keyes has some surprises for 

readers of her new book. From the 

title and introduction you would ex- 
pect to go on a Cook’s tour of Avila, 
but you won’t. You read the biog- 
raphies of five holy people who were 
in some way connected with that city 
and province. Then, from looking at 
the table of contents and the names 
involved, you are led to expect that the 
really interesting stories will be of 

Teresa and John of the Cross, but mis- 

taken again, you find yourself in- 

trigued by Queen Isabel and a little 
martyred friar named Pedro Bautista. 
Since these people lived about the 
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same time, from the middle of the 
fifteenth century to the beginning of 
the seventeenth, you would expect to 
learn much Spanish history, but not so 
—at least not directly—since you learn 
as much about other places as you do 
of Spain. The book is not history; it is 
biography. 

The author tells briefly the lives of 
five different people who had two 
things in common besides their human 
natures: their holiness of life and their 
connection with the city of Avila. 
Other than this they were different, 
and in this lies the freshness of the 
book. Isabel was Queen —the world 
was hers by vocation, and still she was 
holy. Teresa was a religious and a 
contemplative who needed to be ac- 
tive in order to do her Majesty’s will. 
John was a contemplative whose 
prayer not only brought union with 
God but also poetic expression which 
is timeless. Maria Vela was the 
usual Latin mystic and contemplative 
religious, while Pedro Bautista was a 
foreign missionary. These different 
lives were all nutured in one soil 
within a period of less than two hun- 


dred years. 

The reader will get the feeling as 
he goes through the work that Avila, 
the city, has very little to do with 
this. Mrs. Keyes rarely and never con- 
clusively points out just how it is that 


Avila spawned these people. We 
learn really little about the city itself, 
but we do learn much about these in- 
teresting people. There is more about 
saints than stones in this book, but 
that isn’t necessarily a fault. 


THE GREAT EXPLORERS 

by Helen Wright 

and Samuel Rapport 

Harper. $5.95 
There is a compulsion which drives 
men and women to chart the un- 
known. That an explorer’s existence 
is austere, laborious and dangerous is 
often dismissed with a casual shrug, 
and it could well be that the editors 
of The Great Explorers, recognizing 
this complacent’ attitude, were 
prompted to compile one of the most 
complete and exciting anthologies 
ever published. The engrossed reader 
slowly sails away on his magnificent 
adventure, and becomes a part of the 
whole thrilling story of world-wide 
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exploration, from the ancient Greeks 
to modern space-travelers. 

The absorbed adventurer journeys 
with Herodotus and explores the won- 
ders of the ancient world; he sails 
with Columbus, Drake and Magellan; 
he flies with Anne Morrow Lindbergh; 
he climbs mountains with Herzog and 
Ullman; he discovers the beauty and 
the danger of underwater life and 
caves in dives with Cousteau; he 
learns about the North Pole and life 
in the Arctic; he comes into contact 
with mutinies, and learns how to sur- 
vive on land and sea. The epics nar- 
rated here abound with high adven- 
ture, wonders, curiosities, and a host 
of extraordinary men and women; but 
much more, the selections in The 
Great Explorers, besides being enter- 
taining and stimulating, are actually 
concise histories of how the earth was 
revealed to man. 

Significantly the spectacular adven- 
tures conclude with an arresting and 
frightening article on space travel, and 
finally there is a fantastic, but now 
plausible, flight to the moon, which 
makes one think again of Whitman’s 
words: 

“O my brave soul! 

O farther, farther, sail! 
O daring joy, but safe; are they not 
all the seas of God? 
O farther, farther, farther sail!” 
FRANK DELv’IsoLa. 


RECOLLECTION OF 
THE SOUL OF ACTION 

by Henrique G. Trindade, O.F.M. 

Bishop of Botucatu, 

Sao Paulo, Brazil 

St. Anthony Guild Press. $2.00 
“Only that action which is rooted in 
recollection . . . will bring forth sea- 
soned and lasting spiritual fruit.” 
Thus Bishop Trindade reiterates an 
established spiritual principle in a 
work which reminds us both in title 
and content of Chautard’s Soul of the 
Apostolate. 

So strongly did Chautard underline 
this principle that he left many a 
reader with the impression that the 
active and contemplative sides are 
constantly at war within the indi- 
vidual apostle. The present work 
gives the same impression, but greatly 
toned down. 

No one will deny that external 
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works involve certain dangers to the 
spiritual life of the apostle. But these 
dangers are accidental to truly apos- 
tolic works. Recollection of the Soul 
of Action points in places to the dan- 
gers, but does not make clear the 
sanctifying effect that apostolic works, 
as such, will have on the active 
work. If recollection is to be the soul 
of action, the apostolate itself must be 
the soil which nurtures that type of 
recollection peculiar to the active 
Christian. 

With this one reservation, Recollec- 
tion of the Soul of Action remains an 
excellent treatment of recollection in 
itself. The first chapter traces recol- 
lection to its beginning in the “cloister 
of the Father” where each of the di- 
vine persons “penetrate each other 
and remain one in the other.” The 
divine recollection is transmitted to 
men by the Incarnation. 

Recollection in the Christian tradi- 
tion springs particularly from contact 
with the liturgy and with the Eucha- 
ristic presence of Christ. Bishop Trin- 
dade exhausts the possible occasions 
of recollection in chapters applied to 
the home, the rectory, the cloister. 
His chapter on imposed recollection is 
particularly valuable for the aged and 
infirm. 

Rev. Epwarp A. Horter, C.S.P. 


EARLY SITES OF CHRISTIANITY 

by Peter Bamm 

Pantheon. $4.50 
Peter Bamm is a German physician, 
apparently a Catholic. His book is a 
travelogue, but it is more than this for 
Bamm mixes his descriptive passages 
with unusual historical insights, fasci- 
nating stories and legend:, a sense of 
religious veneration, 92° some down- 
to-earth observations. 4 expression 
here or there might ra‘.« a theological 
eyebrow, but nothing serious. His 
penetrating grasp of Scripture is 
sound, even a little conservative. De- 
spite the title, there are items of in- 
terest to Jewish, Moslem, and pagan 
readers. 


For description, an interesting pas- 
sage is his account of Nicaea, the site 
of the first Ecumenical Council, where 
Arius was condemned and Christ de- 
clared divine. The Roman walls still 
stand, with 108 towers on the inner 
wall and 130 on the outer. Inside, the 
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whole area is plowed farmland, ex- 
cept at the very center where you find 
the little Turkish village of Iznik. 
Human interest is reflected in 
Bamm’s entry into the 1,000-year old 
monastery-republic of Mount Athos: 
“IT have been on Mount Athos twice; 
the first time I entered it with a gun.” 
Of interest too is his remark on being 
denied entrance to the mosque where 
Mohammed’s grandson is_ buried: 
“There is something comforting about 
the fact that there are still places in 
the world to which one is not ad- 
mitted even with a press pass.” 
Rev. JouHn J. Kenny, C.S.P. 


SUBWAYS ARE FOR SLEEPING 

by Edmund G. Love 

Harcourt, Brace. $3.75 
Hidden within the culture of most of 
our large cities there is a substratum, 
a group of “out” people who live 
largely by their wits, who are not 
vagrants or derelicts but components 
of a competitive, complex, sub-social 
structure. For one reason or another, 
usually involving emotional com- 
plexes, they have withdrawn from the 
routine and habitat considered normal 
in our society. They are actively en- 
gaged in the pursuit of happiness, 
though success in achieving their goal 
is not always apparent. Once you 
have gotten to know them and, more 
important, have been accepted by 
them, a whole new world is opened to 
you—a world where every night the 
challenge of finding suitable sleeping 
quarters presents itself, and every day 
is another for the survival of the fit- 
test. The author of these vignettes of 
unconventional living got to know the 
men, and even a few women, who 
have at times slept in museum mummy 
cases or in selected subway cars 
where their privacy would be undis- 
turbed; the men who may be toting 
sandwich boards on the streets, dan- 
gling spectacularly from a window 
washer’s perch, or holding court on 
a park bench because they swim 
against the tide of society. 

The author himself became one of 
these people for a time when a per- 
sonal whirlwind left him on a bench 
in Grand Central where much of this 
book was written. In the ebb and flow 
of life in this great station he came to 
know those who live on the fringes 











of our city. In his opinion, as New 
York attracts the artist in all fields, 
so does it attract the bum endowed 
with ingenuity and talent. Yet he in- 
sists that his people are not bums, as 
such, since they live in hope, in a 
dream world perhaps, undefeated in 
spirit. For them a big break awaits 
just around the corner; some few do 
turn that corner. 

Here are the incredible but true 
stories of Shelby, the former school- 
teacher, whose nocturnal preoccupa- 
tion gave the collection its title; the 
amazing “Saint Dutch, the Body- 
Snatcher,” a man once a member of 
the Jesuits, the author avows, who 
spent his days “stealing” bums from 
the police, not to rehabilitate but to 
comfort them physically and men- 
tally; the girl who perennially evaded 
eviction from her hotel room by dis- 
posing of all her clothing save for 
hotel towels and living on handouts 
from susceptible fellow-roomers; 
George Spoker, whose executive back- 
ground could not be suppressed and 
who, in spite of himself, amassed a 
fortune from a park bench in Madison 
Square. 


This is not a psychological nor a 
sociological study intended to supply 
answers as to why people choose to 


live in this fashion. The author ac- 
cepted them on their own terms, these 
people whom our society considers 
eminently unsuccessful but who live 
day after day with little or no money 
in a marvelously resourceful way. In 
their strange gray existence these men 
and women find a type of security they 
are unwilling to relinquish. Each 
manifests a lively faith in the Provi- 
dence that will look after them, and 
there is always the promise of a bet- 
ter tomorrow. 

The book is written with the warm 
understanding and gentle humor of 
one who was once part of this under- 
world. Mary Bropy. 


MARTYRS 

by Donald Attwater 

Sheed & Ward. $4.00 
Every age of the Church is an Age of 
Martyrs, but the intensity of this truth 
varies. In our own day, the proba- 
bility of martyrdom for a Catholic has 
been greater than at any time since the 
Reformation. Thus it is with consider- 
able interest that one looks into this 
new book by a well-known and gener- 
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ally interesting writer. Dissatisfied 
with the many lurid and fantastic ac- 
counts of Christian martyrdoms, Att- 
water decided to produce a collection 
of authentic reports—a sort of Bol- 
landized martyrology. 

When stripped of the colorful, 
even if legendary, details the accounts 
in this book tend to become dry read- 
ing. There are several gems of good 
description and quotable dialogue 
but the reader must often wade through 
tedium to find them. Although the ac- 
counts seem to have been selected on 
a representative basis, the book never- 
theless appears top-heavy with Eng- 
lish Reformation martyrs. The fact 
that the accounts are limited almost 
completely to the details of the trials 
(if any) and the executions of the 
martyrs adds to the dryness of the 
book. Too much gore, even if spilled 
in so holy a cause, soon fails to move 
the reader. The book’s chief value 
would appear to be as a reference 
work from which a preacher or a 
speaker could occasionally extract an 
edifying story. If used for spiritual 
reading, it is best taken in small doses. 

Rev. JAMES FisHeEr, C.S.P. 


THE 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF 


ST. THERESE 


OF LISIEUX 
TRANSLATED BY MSGR. 


RONALD A. KNOX 


The first English-language edition 
of this classic autobiography which 
presents the story of Thérése of 
Lisieux exactly as she herself 
wrote it. Now at your bookstore, $4.50 


P. J. KENEDY & SONS 
12 Barclay Street, New York 8 





THE CHURCH AND MODERN SCIENCE 
by Patrick J. McLaughlin 
Philosophical Library. $7.50 

The priest or professor in touch with 
either college students or professional 
scientists will welcome this Catholic 
commentary on some of the problems 
created by the science of our day. 
Primarily a source-book containing the 
important statements of the present 
Holy Father on scientific subjects, The 
Church and Modern Science also con- 
tains over a hundred pages of valuable 
philosophical explanation. The author, 
for instance, discusses what a scientific 
theory is, what chance is, and what 
mathematics attempts to do. The in- 
determinacy principle of the German 
physicist Werner Heisenberg is com- 
pared to the Thomistic principle of 
causality, and in fairly plain language 
it explains how the scientist and phi- 
losopher are concerned with different 
things, and are not really at odds with 
each other. 

Both philosophers and _ physical 
scientists will be interested in the text 
of the Pope’s address, “The Proofs for 
the Existence of God in the Light of 
Modern Discoveries,” which is given. 
Also included is the address to the as- 
tronomers in 1952 in which the Pope 
paid such a remarkable tribute to 
Galileo, and the section of the Christ- 
mas message of 1954 in which he looks 
to the future and discusses the dan- 
gers inherent in our growing techno- 
logical spirit. Medical students and 
moralists, of course, will be especially 
interested in both the Pope’s discus- 
sion of genetics and eugenics, and his 
discourses on the moral limits of medi- 
cal research and treatment, the use of 
psychotherapy, and the use of anes- 
thetics in modern medical practice. 

This is an up-to-date and basic book 
calculated to help the Catholic scholar. 

Rev. Louis F. McKernan, C.S.P. 


KEY TO THE PSALMS 

by Mary Perkins Ryan 

Fides. $3.50 
One by-product of the _ increased 
knowledge about the Old Testament 
is a better understanding of the 
Psalms. These poems (“God’s Songs’) 
have always been part of the official 
prayer of the Church, yet few realize 
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that they were also the daily prayer 
of Mary and her Son. Mrs. Ryan 
argues well that they can and should 
become our prayers too. 

The Psalms are both timely and 
“realistic with God’s own realism.” 
They were written during a period of 
wars and rumors of wars, and lack 
the superficiality of much spiritual 
reading. Trust in God is their key- 
note: “The Lord is my light and my 
salvation—whom shall I fear?” 

Key to the Psalms has two parts: 
“The Plan of God’s Heart” and “God 
Fulfilling His Promises.” After each 
of the seventeen short chapters, Mrs. 
Ryan uses several complete Psalms to 
demonstrate the chapter’s. special 
theme. Throughout the book she de- 
velops St. Augustine’s dictum: “In the 
Old Testament, the New is hidden, 
and in the New, the Old is made 
clear.” 

The discussion of religious fear is 
excellent. Fear of God is not the same 
as fear of punishment. As we grow 
in our love for God, we also become 
more fearful of displeasing Him. We 
know our weakness and His goodness. 
He is to be praised, not only because 
of His gifts to us, but simply because 
He is so great. As Mrs. Ryan writes, 
“Worshiping praise is the expression 
of the awe and love, the joy and trust, 
that we should have for God here on 
earth.” The Psalms will especially aid 
us to recapture this sense of reverence 
for God as a loving Father, not an in- 
dulgent grandfather. 

This book is a convincing support 
for Father Diekmann’s Introduction 
which claims that a popular treatment 
of the Psalms need not be superficial. 

Rev. Epwarp Baper, C.S.P. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


THE NUN’S ANSWER, by a Carmelite 
Nun. (Regnery. $3.50). This wise and 
witty book might almost be entitled 
“The Reluctant Novice.” True, this 
fictionalized Carmelite Nun’s Answer 
is yes: she will enter and she will 
stay; but she takes each step with 
more groans than smiles. Indeed, the 
various stages of her first four years 





are described in a diary suggested at 
the outset by a sympathetic Monsig- 
nor who promises to rescue her in a 
pinch if she sends him the diary. The 
anonymous Carmelite author knew 
what she was about in choosing such 
a framework and such a novice. 

We watch the quiet drama from in- 
side the monastery and, as it were, 
from inside the young lady’s head, 
for she confides to her journal candid 
descriptions of the personalities among 
whom she lives and at the same time 
reveals her own foibles and conflicts. 
Literary and romantic, she is unemo- 
tional, unsentimental, and constitu- 
tionally averse to pious platitudes. 
Her very dryness serves the serious 
spiritual purpose of her author. For 
a true vocation rests not on emotion 
but on the determination to do the 
will of God and to take and use the 
grace that is offered. These are not, 
of course, new truths, but they are 
effectively presented in this light- 
hearted and levelheaded portrait of 
Carmelite life. 

STARS OF COMFORT, by Father 
Vincent McNabb, O.P. (Regnery. 
$3.50). Stars of Comfort consists of 


selections from the verbatim notes 


made by Miss Dorothy Finlayson at 
retreat conferences of Father Vincent 
McNabb. As those familiar with the 
previous works of the late preacher 
would expect, these short sermons. are 
eloquent in simplicity. Based on texts 
from the Gospels, and concerned with 
the daily problems and the ultimate 
salvation of each listener or reader, 
they can serve as a quiet private re- 
treat. 


A BOOK OF ANGELS, by Marigold 
Hunt (Sheed & Ward. $3.00). Mari- 
gold Hunt has written a most readable 
book about angels, beginning with the 
bad one in the Garden of Eden and 
ending with the thousands of good 
ones in the Apocalypse. Particularly 
effective are the well-selected Old 
Testament stories which are told with 
great sympathy for the Jewish people 
as well as with understanding of their 
universal significance. Miss Hunt’s 
style is direct and light without being 
condescending, and her book might 
well serve as a pleasant introduction 
to the Scriptures for children of all 
ages. 


INDEX TO REVIEWERS 


RutH M. Ames, M.A., Px.D., educator and 
writer; author of The Church and the Syna- 
gogue in England, 


Rev. Epwarp L, Baper, C.S.P., St. Paul’s Col- 
lege, Washington, D. C. 


Mary Bropy, M.A., Fordham University; staff 
member, Chelsea Vocational High School; 
contributor to THe CaTHoLic Wort, etc. 


Frank Dewu’Isoia, writer, critic; contributor 
to Cross and Crown, THe CaTHOLIc Wor-Lp, 
etc.; author of Thomas Merton: A Bibliogra- 
phy. 


Rev. Francis X. Disxrn, C.S.P., Assistant, 
Church of St. Paul the Apostle, New York 
City; Chaplain, Roosevelt Hospital, New 
York City. 


ALice Farre.i, B.A., Latin and Greek, Manhat- 
tanville College of the Sacred Heart, New 
York; former editor of New York Blue Cross 
House Magazine; editorial assistant, THe 
CATHOLIC WORLD. 


Rev. JaAmes FisHer, C.S.P., St. Paul’s College, 
Washington, D. C. 


Rev. Eo>warp A. Hor.er, C.S.P., St. Paul’s Col- 
lege, Washington, D. C. 


Ritey Hueues, M.A., Associate Professor of 
English, Georgetown University School of 
Foreign Service, Washington, D. C.; Fiction 
Critic for THe CaTHoLtic Wortp; member of 
fiction committee, Gallery of Living Catholic 
Authors; nationally known lecturer; con- 
tributor to The Sign, Information, Books on 
Trial, etc.; author of The Hills Were Liars; 
editor of All Manner of Men, 


Rev. Joun J. Kenny, C.S.P., St. Paul’s College, 
Washington, D. C. 


Rev. Martin Lomparpi, C.S.P., Director, Chi- 
cago Mission Band of the Paulist Fathers, 
Old St. Mary’s Church, Chicago, Ill. 


Rev. Lours McKernan, C.S.P., M.A., Assistant 
Editor, THe CaTHoLic WorRLp. 


Rev. JosepH McSortey, C.S.P., Church of St. 
Paul the Apostle, New York City; author of 
An Outline History of the Church, Father 
Hecker and His Friends, Meditations for 
Everyman, Think and Pray. 


FENTON Moran, Executive Secretary of William 
J. Kerby Foundation Catholic University; 
Graduate Georgetown Univ. School of For- 
eign Service; Attaché Legation of Republic 
of Liberia, 1930-1941; U. S. Army Counter- 
Intelligence Corps, 1942-1945; Author, lec- 
turer and contributor to America, The Sign, 
Catholic Digest, Columbia, Homiletic and 
Pastoral Review, etc. 


Rev. Ropert Murpny, C.S.P., Director of New- 
man Club, University of Texas. 


Rev. Rospert O’DonnNeLL, C.S.P., Professor of 
philosophy, St. Paul’s College, Washington, 
D. C. 


Rev. CuHarces J. Quirk, S.J., Professor of Eng- 
lish Literature, Loyola University of the 
South in New Orleans; author of several 
books of poetry, including Sculptured in 
Miniature. 
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LA SALLE 
Military Academy 


Foremost Catholic military prepara- 
tory school under Christian Brothers. 
Accredited college preparation. Grades 
8-12. Small classes. ROTC highest 
rating. Beautiful 160-acre campus on 
Great South Bay. 74th year. 


Write for Catalog 
Box O, Oakdale, Long Island 
New York 





COLLEGE OF 
SAINT ELIZABETH 
A liberal arts college for women 
Founded in 1899 
Conducted by the Sisters of Charity 


Convent Station, N. J. 


























_ College of Mount Saint Vincent 


Mount St. Vincent-on-Hudson 
New York 71, N. Y. 


Conducted by the Sisters of Charity 
Offers A.B. and B.S. Degrees 


Courses in Commerce Education, 
and Teacher Training 


Extensive campus bordering Hudson River 
Twelve miles from Grand Central Station 


For particulars address REGISTRAR 








IMMACULATA COLLEGE 


Accredited liberal arts college for women. 
B.A., B.S., B.Mus. degrees. Science, music, 
business, home economics, teacher training; 
pre-medicine, pre-law. Dramatic and musical 
productions with nearby men’s colleges. 350- 
acre campus near Philadelphia. New resi- 
dence hall, liberal arts building. Sports. Pool. 
Private lake. Conducted by the Sisters of the 
Immaculate Heart of Mary. Early application 
advised. For catalog write: 
Registrar, Box C, 
IMMACULATA COLLEGE, Immaculata, Pa. 




















_ College of New Rochelle 
NEW ROCHELLE, N. Y. } 
Conducted by the Ursuline Nuns 
Chartered in 1904 


Westchester County 








Sixteen miles from Grand Central Station 
New York 


Our Lady of Mercy Academy 
Syosset, Long Island, N. Y. 
Day and Boarding School for Girls 


Affiliated with the State University. Grades 
7 through 12. Fireproof builling on beautiful 
120 acre campus; 30 miles from New York 
City. Bus service from Jamaica and other 
points on the Island. 


School Session 10 A. M.—3:40 P. M. 
Conducted by the Sisters of Mercy 























TRINITY COLLEGE 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Incorporated in 1897 
A Catholic Institution for the 
Higher Education of Women 


Conducted by 
Tue Sisters or Notre Dame ve NAmMuR 





For particulars address The Director of Admissions 

















A subscription to The Catholic World 
for your friends at school 

A welcome gift at any time but especially 

now when they’re beginning to appreciate the 

best at school. This is your opportunity to 

start them on good reading habits; and theirs 
to keep up with the world every month. 

Write today to: 


180 Varick Street ©@ New York 14, N. Y. 
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PARENTS! 
If you want your children 
close to you...close to the 
Church...close to God 


... these remarkable guides for Catholic a 
parents belong in your home Photo by Tom Ford 





THE SAINTS AND OUR CHILDREN In these three books, Mary Reed Newland, a 


An extraordinary blueprint showing parents how distinguished writer and mother of seven, 


they can use the example of the saints to instill pours out a wealth of advice on the subject 
character and ideals in their children. The author of developing the spiritual and moral character 
points out applications from the lives of the saints f the chi 

that modern parents can put into practice with of the child. 

their own youngsters. Included are stories parents 

can tell their children and that children can tell Order the complete “Newland library” 
to one another. $3.95 


WE AND OUR CHILDREN 


Mrs. Newland covers all the subjects on which | 

Catholic parents most frequently seek advice and CATHOLIC BOOK SERVICE (Fifth floor) 
direction — sex education, the problem of obedi- 180 Varick Street, New York 14, N. Y. 

ence, mastering a temper, the effect of friends, 

instilling confidence, work in the home, the | Please send me the books I have checked 
Catholic pupil in the public school, preparing 
the child for confession, prayer and the child, 
the child and purity, etc. $3.50 


THE YEAR AND OUR CHILDREN 


| 
| 
| 
| 
Here is a novel collection of games, stories, na- | NAME 
| 
| 
| 
| 
I 


today. 
Use coupon below. 


The Saints and Our Children. $3.95 
We and Our Children. $3.50 
The Year and Our Children. $3.95 


tional customs, food, party and how-to-do-it ideas 
and a host of other imaginative suggestions for 
parents on initiating children simply yet under- 
standingly into the true spirit of the Church 
year, its seasons and feasts. A practical introduc- 
tion to living one’s faith in the home $3.95 


ADDRESS 
SITY ZONE STATE 


Payment enclosed | Bill me 




















SAINTS 
@ AConcise 
; Biographical 
Dictionary 
of Saints & 


Martyrs 


The Saints 


A CONCISE BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY 
Edited hy JOHN COULSON 


MAGNIFICENT volume to be treasured in every Catholic 
A home! Counts among its contributors (Evelyn 
Waugh, Jocelyn Toynbee, Lancelot Sheppard, etc.) the 
world’s famous authorities on particular saints and par- 
ticular aspects of sainthood. Over 200,000 words of text; 
16 pages full color illustrations and 160 pages black and 
white plates. An up-to-date calendar of feast days pro- 


vides a valuable cross-reference feature. 


$12.95 at all bookstores 
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